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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Discussion of Indonesian Situation in Security Council 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP! 
Deputy U. S. Representative in the Security Council 


The United States Government can find no ade- 
quate justification for the military action taken by 
the Netherlands in Indonesia. In many impor- 
tant respects, the reasons put forth by the Nether- 
lands representative at the meeting of the Security 
Council on December 22nd in Paris and again 
here last Friday as to the justification for their 
action are not supported by the reports of the 
Committee of Good Offices. In our view, the 
Netherlands military action is in conflict with the 
Renville agreement and with the Security Coun- 
cil’s ee of August 1, 1947, and November 
1, 1947.22 

As the United States Delegation has frequently 
made clear, it is our opinion that these two Secur- 
ity Council resolutions were adopted under the 
provisions of article 40, chapter VII of the Char- 
ter, and that, therefore, in accordance with article 
25 of the Charter, the Netherlands Government 
was and is under obligation to comply. 

On the initiative of the United States, the Se- 
curity Council was called into session in Paris to 
consider the emergency created by the military 
action of the Dutch authorities. The United 
States, joining with Colombia and Syria, intro- 
duced a resolution which called upon both par- 
ties to cease hostilities forthwith and immedi- 
ately to withdraw their armed forces to their 
respective sides of the demilitarized zones under 
the Renville truce agreement of 17 January 1948. 
Unfortunately, the paragraph calling for the 
withdrawal of forces was not adopted by the 
Council. The Council on 24 December passed 
the resolution calling upon the parties to cease 
hostilities forthwith and to release the political 
prisoners which had been arrested since the 18th 
of December. Later, on December 28th, the 
Council passed an additional resolution callin 
upon the Dutch authorities to release the politica 
prisoners within 24 hours. The Netherlands rep- 
resentative has assured the Council that his Gov- 
ernment has complied with the cease-fire and 
release-of-prisoners order of the Council. Neither 
my Government nor the Committee of Good Offices 
consider they have done so. The Committee has 
reported on this as follows: 

“The Committee is not in a position to report 
that there has been satisfactory compliance with 
sub-paragraph (A) of the resolution of 24 De- 
cember, which called on the parties to cease hos- 
tilities. 
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(A) The telegram dispatched to territorial 
commanders in Java by the Chief of Staff of the 
Royal Netherlands Indonesian Army at 1700, 29 
December, 1948, is, according to its terms, for 
information and cannot be construed as an order 
to ‘cease hostilities forthwith’. (Paragraph 9 
above).’ The dissemination of the order of the 
Commander in Chief to territorial commanders 
in Java which confirmed the fact that hostilities 
in Java had ended at 2400 of 31 December was be- 
gun at 1845 Batavia time, 2 January. (Para- 
graph 9 above). In Sumatra where a ‘special 
emergency situation’ existed, the parallel order 
disseminated late on 4 January had an effective 
time of 1200, 5 January 1949. (Paragraph 10 
above). 

(B) It is noted that these orders were issued 
at a time when the ‘operational phase’ of military 
activities presumably had been completed. (Ap- 
pendices I and II of Netherlands letter of 3 Jan- 
uary, paragraph 4 above). The orders noted 
respectively that hostilities had terminated on 31 
December 1948 in Java and on 5 January 1949 
in Sumatra, but charged the troops ‘carry out ac- 
tion against roving groups, bands of individuals, 
who attempt to cause unrest or, as was stated by 
our representative to the Security Council, to act 
against disturbing elements, who either individ- 
ually or collectively endanger public security or 
interfere with or prevent the supply of food and 
other essential commodities to the needy popn- 
lation.’ The orders permit the continuation of the 
very type of military action that would be re- 
quired against the Guerilla resistance likely to be 
offered by regular or irregular Republican forces 
(paragraph 5 and 9 above). 

(C) As a result of the immobilization of its 
military observers the Committee has no first hand 
information as to the effect of the order discussed 
above. 

(D) The Committee is of the opinion that these 
orders issued more than a week after the adoption 


1 Made on Jan. 11, 1949, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 

*For text of the Renville agreement and a discussion 
of the work of the U.N. Good Offices Committee, see 
Department of State publication 3108. 

* Parenthetic citations are not here printed. 
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of the resolution of 24 December, and expressed 
as they were, can not be looked upon as satisfac- 
tory compliance with sub-paragraph (A) of the 
resolution. 

(E) There is no channel available to the Com- 
mittee for dissemination of the resolution of 24 
December to the Government or to the command- 
ers of the Republican Army (paragraph 8 above). 
Subparagraph (b) of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution of 24 December, calling for the immediate 
release of the President of the Republic and other 
political prisoners, has not been implemented. So 
far as the Committee is aware, President Sukarno, 
Vice-President Hatta, and the other members of 
the Republican Government, who were captured 
by Netherlands forces on 19 December, are still 
under detention. 

Despite the statements to the Security Council 
by the Netherlands representative on 27 and 29 
December, the Committee has not been in a po- 
sition to make independent investigations of any 
kind in the field for the purpose of carrying out 
its functions under the resolution of 24 December. 
It has been heard unofficially and informally that 
certain military and naval liaison officers attached 
to some of the consular officials in Batavia took ad- 
vantage of a Netherlands offer to conduct them on 
a tour of some of the military areas on 5-6 Jan- 
uary. These officers are not the military observers 
of the Committee of Good Offices and their ob- 
servations are not available to the Committee, even 
if their tour was the type of field investigation and 
observation required & the functions of the Com- 
mittee.” 


The continuance of military action of the 
Netherlands authorities after the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of December 24 was clearly an act 
of defiance on the part of the Netherlands authori- 
ties. No excuses offered by the Dutch Government 
can conceal the fact that they have failed to com- 
ply with the Security Council demands, both in 
refusing to cease-fire immediately and in refusing 
to release the political prisoners immediately. In 
the opinion of the Government of the United 
States, the representative of the Netherlands has 
failed to relieve his Government from the serious 
charges that it has violated the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

The purpose of the Security Council cease-fire 
order of 24 December was to stop the fighting in 
Indonesia immediately so that the dispute could 
be settled not by force, but by the processes of 
—- settlement enjoined by the Charter on 

ember States. 

Even though members of the Council were well 
aware that it was the Netherlands authorities 
which had initiated the resumption of military 
action, the resolution of the Security Council 
called on both parties to order a cease-fire. In 
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such situations this is an appropriate form of Se- 
curity Council resolution since the cessation must 
be mutual no matter who was responsible for 
starting the fighting. 

It must be assumed therefore that in ordering a 
cease-fire, the Council could only have intended 
that such an order would apply equally and simul- 
taneously to both sides. The Council could not 
have expected one side to comply unilaterally 
while the other considered itself free to comply 
at such a time and in such a way as it saw fit. 
The continuance of military action by the Nether- 
lands forces until all military objectives 
have been taken cannot be regarded as compliance 
with the cease-fire order. Certainly the reserva- 
tion of the right by one side to use its own forces 
in the territory of the other side to eliminate 
armed adherents of that side which may so far 
have escaped destruction, cannot be regarded as 
compliance with the cease-fire order. Taking 
these factors into account, I am sure that the Se- 
curity Council has no intention of approving ac- 
tion consolidating military victories which them- 
selves were gained as a result of open defiance of 
an order of the Council. 

Probably the most striking and clearest disre- 

rd of the orders of the Security Council is to be 

ound in the refusal of the Dutch authorities to re- 
lease President Sukarno and Prime Minister Hatta 
and the other leading officials of the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia. Quite aside from the 
disregard of the Security Council’s resolution of 
December 28, which required that these prisoners 
should be released within 24 hours, there is the 


sacra fact that these persons are still not at 
: , 


berty. The Security Council cannot be expected 
to accept the view of the Netherlands Government 
that these prisoners have been released because 
they are given a certain liberty of movement on 
the Talend of Banka. In an archipelago compris- 
ing thousands of islands, liberty of movement 
which is restricted to a single island, one which, 
I might add, was under Netherlands control even 
under the Renville truce agreement, cannot be 
regarded as being in conformity with the Council’s 
resolutions of December 24 and 28. The clear 
intent of these resolutions was that the high offi- 
cials of the Republican Government should be 
restored to a position in which they would be free 
to exercise their governmental authority. The 
minimum which would seem to be called for at this 
moment is that the President and other interned 
officers of the Republic should be allowed to return 
to their capitol and to exercise their appropriate 
functions there free from the constraint of any 
occupying army. They should be free to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with other officials of 
their Government. They should also be free to 
provide their own forces for maintenance of law 
and order in Jogjakarta. 
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Further, my Government in considering the 
Netherlands-Indonesian dispute cannot but recall 
a history of noncooperation on the part of the 
Netherlands in the work of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee in Indonesia. 

The failure to achieve a political settlement and 
the protracted negotiations which followed the 
signing of the Renville agreement in January 1948 
brought about in Indonesia an increased tension 
between the Netherlands and the Republic with a 
consequent increase in provocative incidents which 
sorely strained the truce. The bill of particulars 
for these actions has, over a period of months, been 
reported by the Goc to the Council. From these 
reports it appears that even prior to the resump- 
tion of military action against the Republic, the 
Netherlands pursued a policy which had the effect 
of weakening the Republic; working unneces- 
sary hardship on the population; isolating the 
Republican Government economically and politi- 
cally, and presenting it with a prefabricated 
interim administration for Indonesia with which 
it was to associate itself but which it had no part 
in forming. My Government considers these 
actions and the Netherlands failure to enter into 
bona fide negotiations since May of last year to be 
indicative of a reluctance to utilize the procedure 
for pacific settlement made available by the United 
Nations, and to be in conflict with both the spirit 
and letter of the Linggadjati and Renville 
agreements. 

From a purely pragmatic point of.view it should 
be pointed out that the quick military successes of 
the Netherlands forces will not effect a solution 
of the Indonesian problem. The United States 
Government cannot associate itself with any aspect 
of the Netherlands military action. The use of 
force in this situation makes the solution of the 
problem far more complex and difficult. The 
problem remains a matter of international con- 
cern with which the Security Council must con- 
tinue to deal. It cannot be solved if we begin 
on the basis of acceptance of the fruits of the il- 
legal use of force. 

The Republic of Indonesia represents the largest 
single political factor in the projected federation 
and should therefore have a voice in the formation 
of the federation. The Republic has a two-fold 
nature. Firstly, it is a political entity and sec- 
ondly, it is the heart of Indonesian nationalism. 
This latter attribute cannot be eliminated by any 
amount of military force. The Netherlands 
Government may find that far from assuring law 
and order in the Indies the action they have em- 
barked upon may instead let loose forces of terror, 
chaos, and sabotage. It may well be that the only 
victory will be that of the forces of anarchy. 

My Government is of the opinion that real 
in Indonesia can be expected only if there is a 
settlement of the political issues on the basis of 
the principles and procedures agreed to by the par- 
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ties in the Linggadjati and Renville agreements 
and under the auspices of United Nations ma- 
chinery. 

The responsibility for the future rests in the first 
instance on the Netherlands authorities. The Se- 
curity Council has a right to assume that the Neth- 
erlands Government will in accordance with its 
obligations bring to an end its defiance of the Se- 
curity Council and give its full cooperation to- 
wards a fair and reasonable solution of the Indo- 
nesian question. 

My Government has over a substantial period 
of time devoted serious thought to the problem 
and to its proper solution. Our views are con- 
tained in the plan, which our representative on 
the Good Offices Committee submitted to the two 
parties on September 10 of last year, and which 
was accepted by both of them as a basis for the 
resumption of negotiations. If Indonesian leaders 
were restored to their rightful position as the re- 
sponsible representatives of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, free to conduct the affairs of their Govern- 
ment and to negotiate freely with the Netherlands 
Government concerning the future of Indonesia, 
and if these two Governments could proceed to 
negotiate on the basis of this proposal in accord- 
ance with their earlier undertakings, this would be 
a notable contribution to the ultimate solution of 
the Indonesian problem. 

A first and fundamental step in this direction 
should be the fixing of a definite date for the 
holding of elections throughout all Indonesia 
with a view to establishing the foundations of the 
United States of Indonesia. Secondly, and also 
of fundamental importance, is the fixing of a firm 
date of the transfer of sovereignty from the King- 
dom of the Netherlands to the United States of 
Indonesia. 

The elections should be for the purpose of choos- 
ing an assembly to represent the people of In- 
donesia as a provisional legislature and at the 
same time as a constituent assembly for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a constitution. The elections 
should be held by secret ballot with all the safe- 
guards necessary to ensure a vote free from any 
coercion. Freedom of assembly, speech, and pub- 
lication must be guaranteed as provided in the 
Renville agreement. This program contemplates 
a termination of the type of military occupation 
of the country which ine been brought about by 
Dutch military action. The withdrawal of the 
Dutch armies should commence at the earliest pos- 
sible date and as rapidly as the need for the preser- 
vation of law and order permits. The occupation 
must be completely terminated before an effective 
transfer of sovereignty could take place. 

My Government believes that the length of 
time which should elapse between the present and 
the date when elections should take place, and also 
the date of transfer of sovereignty, should be cal- 
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culated in terms of months and not in terms of 
years. As soon as elections have been held and a 
provisional regime set up, authority should be 
turned over progressively to the new regime by 
the Netherlands Government, and the transfer 
should have been completed by the time when 
sovereignty is assumed by the United States of 
Indonesia. 

As I have stated earlier, the problem of Indone- 
sia remains a matter of international concern with 
which the Security Council must continue to deal. 
The carrying out of the steps necessary for the 
ultimate transfer of the sovereignty of the United 
States of Indonesia should, we believe, be accom- 
plished under the auspices of the United Nations 
and with the help of the machinery it affords. 
The Good Offices Committee in its report of Jan- 
uary 7 has appropriately pointed out that it does 
nat wish to be put in a position of seeming to ap- 
prove by its participation or even its authentica- 
tion any settlement based on force rather than on 
true negotiation. The Good Offices Committee 
was created at the outset as an instrument to 
further free negotiations between the parties. 
The Dutch action has temporarily Psetl the 
Committee’s ability to carry out that function. 
But the Council’s agencies in the field remain in 
existence ready to carry out any task assigned to 
them by the Security Gouna. No temporary 
suspension of the functioning of an agency of the 
Security Council can operate to remove an estab- 
lished interest of the United Nations in dealin 
with a situation to which the Security Counci 
has already addressed itself. In this connection, 
it is necessary to call attention to the report of the 
Good Offices Committee which indicates that the 
Netherlands authorities took upon themselves the 
authority to question whether the military ob- 
servers were reporting to the Consular Commis- 
sion or the Good Offices Committee. This is not 
a question which concerns the Netherlands au- 
thorities. The Security Council can utilize any 
agency. which it considers appropriate, and it is 

e obligation of a member of the United Nations 
ta cooperate with any and all agencies operating 
under Security Council instructions. 

It can not be denied that despite the efforts of 
some governments of states which are members 
of the Security Council, this body has not yet suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the obstacles which have 
been placed in the path of achieving a peaceful 
settlement in Indonesia. The responsibility of 
the Netherlands Government for this lack of suc- 
cess has already been made clear. Another ob- 
stacle has been created by the action of a member 
of the United Nations which has in many parts of 
the world sought to obstruct the successful op- 
eration of the United Nations. I refer to the 
Soviet Union. 

When this question of Indonesia was being dis- 
cussed in the Security Council in Paris, the Soviet 
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Union, speaking both through its own representa- 
tive and through the Ukrainian representative, 
followed its familiar procedure of endeavoring to 
cloak its own improper actions by seeking to place 
the blame on someone else. The representative of 
the Soviet Union and the representative of the 
Ukraine both insinuated that the Government of 
the United States was in some way responsibile for 
the action of the Netherlands in resorting to hos- 
tilities against the Indonesian Republic. It thus 
becomes necessary to point out again certain salient 
facts. In the first place, it was the Government 
of the United States which took the initiative in 
convening an urgent meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil when it became apparent that the Dutch were 
resorting to military action. It was the Soviet 
Government that prevented the Security Council 
from acting promptly by insisting that the Council 
meeting should be deferred for three days. Every 
other member of the Council attended the meeting 
on December 20 except the two Soviet representa- 
tives. The United States also took the initiative, 
in conjunction with the representatives of Co- 
lombia and Syria, in proposing a resolution to the 
Security Council to Seal with the situation, but 
the Soviet yi, samp refused to support this 
resolution. He later tried to cover up this further 
attempt to prevent the Security Council from act- 
ing by introducing a resolution of his own which 
he knew could not be adopted by the Council. 
More fundamental, however, than these obstruc- 
tionist tactics in the Security Council is the fact 
that the Soviet Union is fundamentally opposed to 
the Government of the Republic of Indonesia and 
has itself through the Communist Party, which is, 
of course, its mouthpiece throughout the world, 
sought to undermine and overthrow this Govern- 
ment. No one doubts that the Communists in In- 
donesia like the Communists throughout the world 
are responsive to and act in accordance with in- 
structions from Moscow. The Communist revolt 
against the Government of President Sukarno 
and Premier Hatta was thus an effort on the part 
of the Soviet Government to overthrow the Indo- 
nesian Republic. Furthermore, when the resump- 
tion of hostilities by the Netherlands Government 
against the Indonesian Republic took place, the 
official Communist line as printed in the Commu- 
nist press instead of deploring this action, openly 
loated that this action was a punishment for the 
Coverenent of President Sukarno and Premier 
Hatta who had successfully put down the Commu- 
nist revolt. The Communist line, which I again 
repeat means the line of the Soviet Government, 
accused that distinguished statesman of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, of being a traitor to 
his country. At the very time when editorials 
were appearing to this effect in the Communist 
Party organ in Paris, the Soviet representative on 
the Council sought to cover up the actual policy 
of his Government by identifying himself with the 
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Council’s endeavors to ensure the release of Dr. 
Hatta and other political prisoners. These are 
the facts on the record which are known to the 
world and which reveal that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has no interest in supporting the Government 
of the Indonesian Republic or of restoring peace 
to Indonesia. On the contrary, it is following its 
familiar tactics which it has used in Korea, in 
Greece, and Berlin, and again now in Indonesia 
and which have been described in the speeches of 
many delegates in the last session of the General 
Assembly, namely, seeking to overthrow a lawful 
democratic government and to undermine its au- 
thority. The Soviet Union does not want an in- 
dependent Indonesia. It wants an Indonesia 
under the domination and control of a Communist 
minority taking its orders from Moscow. Any- 
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where in the world when a Communist govern- 
ment climbs in through the window, independence 
is kicked out of the door. 

The Government of the United States on the 
contrary has viewed with admiration the efforts 
of the Indonesian people both in the Republic and 
elsewhere to gain their independence and has stead- 
fastly sought to support them. It still takes that 
position and it is for this reason that it has taken 
the lead in endeavoring in the Security Council 
and in the Good Offices Committee to bring about 
a peaceful adjustment of the difficulties between 
the Indonesian Republic and the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment and to establish the United States of 
Indonesia as one of the fully sovereign and in- 
dependent peoples of the world. 


Significant Developments in the United Nations 


BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


The notion of handling international problems 
through multilateral machinery is clearly a mod- 
ern concept. Traditionally, governments have 
done their business with each other on a bilateral 
basis, joining in groups only for the purpose of 
commitments for joint defense, for fighting non- 
local wars, and for agreeing upon peace arrange- 
ments. However, such military collaboration rep- 
resents a clear exception to the general rule. For 
centuries, the normal handling of problems 
among countries has been almost entirely by direct 
negotiation, one with another. 

he first venture of the United States into a 
multilateral arrangement was in 1865, when a 
group of 11 nations having shipping interests en- 
tered into a joint agreement with the Sultan of 
Morocco to build and maintain the Cape Spartel 
lighthouse in his territory at the southern entrance 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. It need hardly be said 
that this innovation in international affairs arose 
because the Sultan of that day, being without a 
naval or commercial marine, had no apparent in- 
terest in limiting the bounty of nature which 
reached his people in the form of shipwrecks along 
his coast. We are still contributing about $1,000 
a year to this enterprise. 

Our first real venture into an international or- 
ganization was in 1874, when we joined the 
General Postal Union. Shortly thereafter, we 
joined the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, in Paris. In 1882 we subscribed to the 
Geneva convention of 1864 which established the 
Red Cross. By the turn of the century, we had 
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accepted about five other international conven- 
tions, all very specific and limited in purpose. 

One of the most ambitious early multilateral 

rojects was the invitation which Secretary of 
Bate Blaine issued in 1888 to the Latin American 
countries to join the United States in a confer- 
ence “to consider measures for preserving the 
peace,” the formation of a customs union, better 
communications, a common silver coin, and other 
uniform matters in the fields of weights and mea- 
sures, patents, and copyrights, etc. Although 
the recommendations of this conference were 
largely nullified by the failure of the governments 
to take action, it did give rise to the forerunner 
of the Pan American Union. 

During the first forty years of the twentieth 
century, the area covered by such arrangements 
was only slowly and slightly extended so far as 
United States participation was concerned. The 
League of Nations was a great step forward in 
broadening the area for multilateral action, but 
except as observers, it gave us very little experi- 
ence in this method of carrying on international 
relations. 

It is still true that most international business 
is done on a bilateral basis. However, the last 
three years have seen the multilateral approach 
mushroom to significant proportions, not only sub- 
stituting for or supplementing the bilateral ap- 


*An address delivered before the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges in New York City on Jan. 11, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. Mr. Thorp is U. 8. 
Representative on the Economic and Social Council. 
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proach, but also extending the area of interna- 
tional interest and responsibility. These three 
years constitute an extraordinary period of crea- 
tion of international machinery, a tremendous 
experiment in political and social engineering. 
Something new has been added in this world of 
ours, a world which obviously needed something 
new. 

It is all too easy to render a quick judgment on 
this new experiment, based upon its obvious diffi- 
culty in finding quick and final solutions to cer- 
tain so-called political problems. It is not my 
intention to discuss these situations, although we 
must not forget that some have been solved and 
others have been substantially contained by the 
existence and operations of the United Nations. 
To judge in this area, one would need to speculate 
as to the possible course of events if these same 
situations had been exposed only to secret pres- 
sures and alliances without any forum where po- 
sitions had to be taken publicly. 

But, at this moment I am not concerned with 
evaluating these particular incidents in terms of 
hypothetical history, but shall rather point out 
certain simple and basic facts about the new ex- 
periment which are less headline worthy but quite 
as significant. 

First, the fact of international organization 
as a going concern. There is the United Nations 
General Assembly with its three Councils, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Trusteeship Council. Reporting to 
them are many commissions, subcommissions, 
committees, and working groups. There are thir- 
teen specialized agencies in preparatory or final 
form, each with its many meetings of technicians 
and specialists. 

Last year at Lake Success, 2,398 meetings were 
held. At the Geneva office of the United Nations 
there were 1,837 meetings. There were well over a 
thousand meetings at other places, but at these two 
alone, on the basis of a 5-day week with no holi- 
days, the total represents an average of more 
than 16 meetings per day. To this must also be 
‘added the activity of international investigating 
groups. Merely in terms of exposure of national 
representatives one to the other, this great organ- 
ized effort represents a tremendous new factor in 
the world. 

The area of subject matter covered in these 
groups is also extraordinary. It may be a prob- 
lem concerning the allocation of coal in Europe, 
or the control of the opium trade, or the considera- 
tion of methods for dealing with floods in Asia, or 
the performance of some administering authority 
over an area under the trusteeship system. It 
includes the operating of a project to improve 
weather reporting, to feed starving children, to 
assist refugees to be repatriated, to stop a threat- 
ening epidemic, and to survey the needs of an un- 
der-developed country. Debates go on for what 
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seems often an interminable period, but it is unfair 
to describe these organizations as mere debating 
societies. There has been’ tangible accomplish- 
ment of substantial proportions, with prospects 
for greatly increased effectiveness as the — of 
initial organization comes to an end. These are 
going eA producing concerns. 

One unfortunate aspect of this picture has been 
the failure of the Soviet Union, and frequently of 
its satellites, to participate in many of these varied 
activities. Only recently the Soviet Union took 
the place reserved for it on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Of all the new specialized agencies, it has 
joined only the World Health Organization. In 
large part, this would seem to derive from an un- 
fortunate phobia against disclosure and a desire 
to keep contact with the non-Soviet world to a 
minimum. It is most regrettable that the impor- 
tant fact of working together, with its correlary, 
the free exchange of information, is at its least 
effectiveness in connection with the difficult prob- 
lem of the relations of the Soviet Union with the 
rest of the world. Nevertheless, although uni- 
versal cooperation is of course the Charter’s ideal, 
cooperation among forty to sixty countries, the 
usual membership of a specialized agency, must 
not be undervalued as an accomplishment of major 
significance. 

We in the United States are clearly playing our 
part. In fact, I think it is fair to say that the 
United States is the most active participant in the 
total effort. This cannot help but have its reper- 
cussions upon our understanding of, and position 
in, international matters. It also creates serious 
problems for us, problems of time, energy, and 
personnel; but that is another story. 

At the other end of the scale, we must recognize 
the rise of the small countries. They are partici- 
pating in international affairs as they never did or 
could before. And with the general principle 
being one country, one vote, they have a new 
importance in the family of nations. It is inter- 
esting that the group which recently undertook a 
special study of | the Berlin currency problem con- 
sisted of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Colombia, and Syria. 

Carl Becker once wrote an essay in fiction form 
called “Spirit of 76”. It was about a conserva- 
tive Dutchman in early New York named Jeremiah 
Winkoop, who was quite content with British rule. 
He would never have approved of the American 
revolution. But step by step, without any reali- 
zation of the distance which he was traveling, 
events caused his attitude to change almost im- 
perceptibly until he could make the final break 
without difficulty, and he found himself ready to 
fight for independence. This is an important 
social process, the evolution of attitudes by grad- 
ualness. International cooperation is going on in 
many fields and this process should make inter- 
national cooperation easier and easier over a wider 
and wider area. 
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This same process of gradualness has meaning 
for those who talk of Western union. They 
should not be surprised that the distance is greater 
than can be leapt today. But economic union is 
developing, and defense union is developing. 
These countries are working together as they 
never have before. These are the steps which 
make the ultimate achievement possible. 

To return to the United Nations, these thou- 
sands of meetings, these problems which are solved 
through concerted effort, all strengthen the notion 
of international responsibility and international 
cooperation. This is a new element in the world 
of international affairs. 

A second obvious fact, but also one worth noting, 
is the creation by the various governments of more 
or less permanent representation to the United 
Nations and, even more important, the develop- 
ment of an international civil service. All this 
is in such an early stage that it is impossible fully 
to judge its significance. However, it does mean 
that a group of individuals of more than average 
competence are specifically assigned to making the 
new international machinery work. As to the per- 
manent representatives, anyone who has partici- 
pated in such activities knows that complete 
strangers make slow progress, and that as famili- 
arity develops, time and energy can be saved, and 
there is a somewhat greater possibility of accom- 
plishment. It is also exceedingly fortunate that 
most delegates seem to have some reluctance to 
_ the same speech twice to the same audience. 

ore important, these permanent representatives 
become contact points between the individual 
governments and the international organization 
which greatly increase the intimacy and effective- 
ness of the relationship. 

I should like to stress even more the develop- 
ment of the international civil service, consisting 
of individuals who have taken an oath of loyalty 
to their international occupation. There have 
been international secretariats before, but they 
have consisted mostly of technical specialists 
working in international organizations with little 
political significance. Even the League Secre- 
tariat, which was decidedly limited in size, took a 
somewhat passive role, except as it operated in 
some field of rather narrow specialization. 

The new international civil service, however, is 
on quite a different scale. At the end of the last 
fiscal year, the United Nations had about 3,500 
so-called permanent employees in Lake Success 
and Geneva, and many more located at other places. 
It also had a substantial group of temporary em- 
ployees varying from time to time according to 
need. The specialized agencies may have as many 
more on their combined staffs. 

These staffs have a most important role to play. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that it is a 
most wasteful process for government representa- 
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tives to meet and endeavor to deal with a problem 
de novo. In most instances, an analysis givi 
relevant facts and background and even sugges 
solutions can not only save time but lead to wiser 
results. The problems brought to the Economic 
and Social Council, for example, are more and 
more being referred to the secretariat for prelimi- 
nary exploration and analysis, and even for the 
preparation of tentative draft conventions or 
agreements. If the new machinery is to work, 
the secretariat must take an increasing responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, and this applies particularly 
to the specialized agencies, the joint staffs must 
carry on the manifold operations between meetings 
of the appropriate governing body. 

Obviously, an international civil service cannot 
be built over night, and it is extraordinary that the 
various staffs are as good as they are. Neverthe- 
less, they must be strengthened. If we hope for 

uality results, we must provide quality people. 

ere, the competing demand throughout the world 
for the limited number of qualified and responsible 
individuals is tragically evident. There are not 
enough to supply the needs in private life, in gov- 
ernments themselves, and in the international field, 
but we can at least hope that the unsatisfied de- 
mand will tend to increase the supply. However, 
this fact is clear: There now exists a group of 
carefully selected persons, often with very high 
competence, pledged to devoting their best energies 
to making international cooperation work. This 
is a new element in the world of international 
affairs. 

In the United Nations Charter, the first purpose 
stated in chapter I, article 1, is to maintain the 
peace. With the development of global war, it 
is obvious that peace is fundamental to all pro- 

ams and plans for world betterment. But the 
San Francisco founding fathers did not stop there. 
They aoe on the new organization other re- 
sponsibilities, one of which is “to achieve inter- 
national cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or hu- 
manitarian character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all”. ith such a 
mandate, no organization can be reduced to routine 
or mechanical operation. It must live also in the 
world of ideas and ideals. 

I would be the last to argue that we have learned 
how to use time efficiently in international meet- 
ings. Coming from different backgrounds, in- 
cluding differences in parliamentary practice, we 
waste many hours in problems of procedure. We 
must also spend time on routine but nevertheless 
important matters like budgets, coordination, and 
the determination of priorities. In the earlier 
years, much time was spent on problems of organi- 
zation and jurisdiction. However, at least in the 
Economic and Social Council, more and more time 
is now being devoted to the discussion of ideas. 
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Last February, an analysis by the secretariat con- 
cerning the world economic situation touched off 
a discussion of such esoteric subjects in economic 
theory as capital formation, inflation, balances of 

ayments, and index numbers. In the July meet- 
ing, although the necessary actions in the area of 
housekeeping were taken, there was even more 
discussion on the theoretical level. 

The greatest debates about ideas come in the 
debates about ideals. In all probability, the re- 
cent session of the General Assembly in Paris will 
be recorded in history because of its approval of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
That an overwhelming majority of the nations, 
with their different religions and cultures, could 
agree on such a document is indeed remarkable. 
Probably no government was fully satisfied with 
the Pdcetion in its final form. Certainly no 
country today is living up to the Declaration. But 
it is the composite view of the many individuals 
and governments who contributed to its formula- 
tion. It is a great document, deserving to be 
placed as a statement of man’s high hopes with 
the Magna Carta, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man in France, and our own Bill of Rights. 

It is somewhat misleading to single out any one 
article for comment, since so many are overlap- 
ping and supplementary to each other. Never- 
theless, I should like to call your attention to 

- article 26 because of your responsibility in the 
field of education. This article reads as follows: 


ARTICLE 26. 1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory. Technical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all.on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children. 


This is the final wording, reached after many 
weeks of discussion of this article by Committee 
8, the so-called Social and Humanitarian Com- 
mittee, and subsequently approved by the General 
Assembly in Paris. 

I might add that general provisions concern- 
ing nondiscrimination appear in article 2 of the 
Declaration and therefore were not repeated in 
article 26. Article 2 provides: 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, politi- 


eal or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 


The Social Committee had before it a draft 
declaration which had been worked out over a 
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two-year period by the 15 members of the Human 
Rights Commission, on which Mrs. Roosevelt had 
been the American member and the chairman. 
The Social Committee was a committee of the 
whole, and therefore had 58 members. Despite 
the excellence of the original draft, the great in- 
terest of the representatives in this project was 
shown by the dozens of amendments which were 
proposed and the fact that the Committee de- 
voted 85 meetings to the Declaration before it was 
presented to the General Assembly for action. 
In the Assembly, 48 members voted for the Dec- 
laration, 9 abstained, and none voted against. 

As to article 26, some of the proposed amend- 
ments were primarily verbal in character, such as 
whether it would be better to say “to combat in- 
tolerance” rather than “to promote tolerance.” 
One suggestion supported by several representa- 
tives was that the right of education should be 
granted in accordance with natural talents, merit, 
and the desire to utilize the resources which the 
state or the community could provide as well as 
the interests of individuals—a plug for vocational 
training. 

There was much debate as to whether the word 
“compulsory” could properly appear in a declara- 
tion of human rights, even when it applied to 
elementary education. There was also prolonged 
discussion as to the levels to which education 
should be free. The question of whether or not 
parents might choose the kind of education for 
their children also provoked debate, with one sug- 
gestion being so specific as to give parents the 
right “to determine the religious and spiritual 
atmosphere in which their children should be 
educated.” Another delegate was concerned 
that the right to free education might not safe- 
guard the right to choose education in a private 
school. Another was concerned that the uncondi- 
tional compulsory requirement might be regarded 
as applying to adults if they had never had ele- 
mentary schooling in their youth. 

In all, 30 delegates took part in the debate on 
this single article. As you would expect, the dis- 
cussion turned mostly around the three issues of 
the extent to which education should be free, the 
extent to which education should be compulsory, 
and the degree of authority which parents might 
exert. The important fact is that when the article 
as a whole was finally put to a vote, after many 
amendments had been voted on and some accepted 
and others rejected, there were no negative votes 
and only two abstentions. To you who are leaders 
in the field of education, and who may feel that 
the article is quite limited in its objective, remem- 
ber that this is an article to apply to every nation 
in the world. For the world, it is a great step 
forward. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is not bind- 


(Continued on page 117) 
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The Problem of Voting in the Security Council 


FOUR-POWER DRAFT RESOLUTION‘ 


The General ser 

Having considered the report of its Interim 
Committee upon the problem of voting in the Se- 
curity Council, and 

Exercising the authority conferred upon it by 
Article 10 of the Charter to discuss any question 
within the scope of the Charter or relating to the 
functions of any organ of the United Nations and 
to make recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations and to the Security Council 
thereon, 

1, Recommends to the members of the Security 
Council that, without prejudice to any other de- 
cisions which the Security Council may deem pro- 
cedural the decisions set forth in the attached 
Annex be deemed procedural and that the members 
of the Security Council conduct their business 
accordingly, 

2. Recommends to the permanent members of 
the Security Council that they seek agreement 
among themselves upon what possible decisions by 
the Security Council they might forbear to exer- 
cise their veto, when seven a ative votes have 
already been cast in the Council, giving favourable 


consideration to the list of such decisions con- 
tained in Conclusion 2, Part IV of the Interim 
Committee’s report. 

3. Recommends to the permanent members of 
the Security Council, in order to avoid impair- 
ment of the usefulness and prestige of the Security 
Council through excessive use of the veto. 

(a) To consult together wherever feasible upon 
important decisions to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

(b) To consult together wherever feasible before 
a vote is taken if their unanimity is essential to 
effective action by the Security Council. 

(c) If there is not unanimity, to exercise the 
veto, only when they consider the question of vital 
importance, taking into account the interest of the 
United Nations as a whole, and to state upon what 
ground they consider this condition to be present. 

4. Recommends to the Members of the United 
Nations that in agreements conferring functions 
on the Security Council such conditions of voting 
within this be provided as would to the great- 
est extent feasible exclude the application of the 
rule of unanimity of the permanent members. 


ANNEX 
(Decisions deemed procedural) 


Decision to postpone consideration of or voting 
on a recommendation of a State for membership 
until the next occasion for the consideration of 
ma a 

ubmission to the General Assembly of any 
questions relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 
uest to the General Assembly that the Gen- 
eral Assembly make a recommendation on a dis- 
pute or situation in respect of which the Security 
Council is exercising the functions assigned to it 
in the Charter. 

Consent to notification by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or Members of the United 
Nations of any matters relative to the maintenance 
of international peace and security which are be- 
ing dealt with by the Security Council. 

Cemsend to notification by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or to Members of the 
United Nations of any matters relative to the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
with which the Security Council ceases to deal. 

Request to the Secretary-General for the con- 
vocation of a special session of the General 


Assembly. 
January 23, 1949 


Approval of credentials of representatives of 
members of the Security Council. 

Approval of annual reports to the General 
Assembly. 

Submission and approval of special reports to 
the General Assembly. 

Organization of the Security Council in such 
manner as to enable it to function continuously. 

Arrangement of the holding of periodic 
meetings. 

Holding of meetings at places other than the 
seat of the United Nations. 

Establishment of such subsidiary organs as the 
Security Council deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Steps incidental to the establishment of a sub- 
sidiary organ: appointment of members, terms 
of reference, interpretation of terms of reference, 


*U.N. doc. A/AC.24/20, Nov. 26, 1948. Draft resolution 
presented to the ad hoc Political Committee by China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States and 
adopted by the Committee on Dec. 4. General Assembly 
action was deferred until the second part of the session. 
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reference of questions for study, approval of rules 
of procedure. However, the approval of the 
terms of reference of such subsidiary organs 
should require the unanimity of the permanent 
members if the subsidiary organ were given au- 
thority to take steps which, if taken by the Secu- 
rity eaten would be subject to the “veto”, or 
if the conferring of such authority would consti- 
tute a non-procedural decision. 

Adoption of rules of procedure: 

Decisions to adopt rules of procedure and de- 
cisions in application of the provisional rules of 
procedure, not contained elsewhere in the list: 


(1) Overruling of ruling of the President on a 
point of order (rule 30). 

2) Order of principal motions and draft reso- 
lutions (rule 32). 

(3) To suspend the meeting; to adjourn the 
meeting; to adjourn the meeting to a certain day 
or hour; to postpone discussion of the question 
to a certain day or indefinitely (rule 33). 

(4) Order in which amendments to motions or 
draft resolutions are to be voted upon (rule 36). 

(5) Request to members of the Secretariat or 
to other persons for information or for other as- 
sistance (rule 39). 

(6) Publication of documents in any language 
other than the official languages (rule 47). 

3 To hold a meeting in private (rule 48). 
8) To determine what records shall be kept 
of a private meeting (rule 51). 

(9) To approve important corrections to the 
records (rule 52). 

(10) To grant access to the records of private 
meetings to authorized representatives of other 
Members of the United Nations (rule 56). 

(11) To determine which records and docu- 
ments shall be made available to other Members 
of the United Nations, which shall be made public, 
and which shall remain confidential (rule 57). 


Adoption of method of selecting the President. 

Participation without vote of Members of the 
United Nations not members of the Security Coun- 
cil in the discussion of any question brought be- 
fore the Security Council whenever the Security 
Council considers that the interests of those Mem- 
bers are specially affected. 

Invitation to a Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council or 
to any State which is not a Member of the United 
Nations to participate without vote in the discus- 
sion relating to a dispute to which it is a party. 

Enunciation of conditions for such participa- 
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tion of a State which is not a Member of the 
United Nations. 

Decision whether a state not a Member of the 
United Nations has accepted the conditions 
deemed just by the Security Council for partici- 
pation under Article 32. 

Approval of credentials of representatives of 
States invited under Articles 31 and 32 of the 
Charter and rule 39 of the provisional rules of 
procedure. 

Decision to remind members of their obligations 
under the Charter. 

Establishment of procedures for the hearing of 
disputes or situations. 

equest for information on the progress or the 
results of resort to peaceful means of settlement. 

Deletion of a question from the list of questions 
of which the Security Council is seized. 

Decision to consider and discuss a dispute or a 
situation brought before the Security Council 
(adoption of the agenda). 

Decision whether a State not a Member of the 
United Nations has accepted, for the purposes of 
the dispute which it desires to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the Charter. 

Invitation to a Member of the United Nations 
not a member of the Security Council to partici- 
pate in the decisions of the Security Council con- 
cerning the employment of contingents of that 
Member’s armed forces. 

Approval of rules of procedure and organiza- 
tion of the Military Staif Committee. 

Request for assistance from the Economic and 
Social Council. 

Decision to avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of 
the United Nations under the Trusteeship System 
relating to political, economic, social and educa- 
tional matters in the strategic areas. 

Decision to dispense, on grounds of security, 
with the assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 

Request of the Security Council for the appoint- 
ment of a joint conference for the purpose of 
choosing one name for each vacant seat in the 
International Court. 

Fixation of a period within which those mem- 
bers of the Court who have already been elected 
shall proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection 
from among those candidates who have obtained 
votes either in the General Assembly or in the 
Security Council. 

Fixation of the date of the election to fill vacan- 
cies in the International Court. 
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Study of Methods for the Promotion of International Cooperation 


in the Political Field 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED! 


A 


The General Assembly, 

Mindful of its responsibilities, under Articles 13 
igeenere* 1 a), and 11 (paragraph 1), of the 

1arter, to promote international co-operation in 
the political field and to make recommendations 
with regard to the general principles of the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and 

Noting that the efficacy of the General Act of 26 
September 1928 for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes is impaired by the fact that the 
organs of the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice to which it 
refers have now disappeared, 

Noting that the amendments hereafter men- 
tioned are of a nature to restore to the General 
Act its original efficacy, 

Noting that these amendments will only apply 
as between States having acceded to the General 
Act as thus amended, and, as a consequence, will 
not affect the rights of such States, parties to the 
Act as established on 26 September 1928, as should 
claim to invoke it in so far as it might still be 
operative, 

Instructs the Secretary-General to prepare 
a revised text of the General Act, including the 
amendments mentioned hereafter, and to hold it 
_— to accession by States, under the title 
“Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes” : 


Amendments to be made to the General Act of 
26 September 1928 

(a) In article 6, the words “to the Acting Presi- 
dent of the Council of the League of Nations” 
shall be replaced by “to the President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, or, if the 
latter is not in session, to the last President”. 

(b) In articles 9, 43 (paragraph 2), 44, 45 and 
47, the words “of the League of Nations”, or the 
words “of the League”, shall be replaced by “of 
the United Nations”. 

(c) In articles 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 28, 30, 33, 34, 
36, 37 and 41, the words “Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice” shall be replaced by “Inter- 
national Court of Justice”. 

(d) The text of article 42 shall be replaced by 
the following provision : 

“The present General Act shall bear the date . . . 
(date of the resolution of the General Assembly ).” 

(e) The text of paragraph 1 of article 43 shall 
be replaced by the following provision: 
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“1. The present General Act shall be open to 
accession by the Members of the United Nations, 
by the non-member States which shall have become 

arties to the Statute of the International Court of 

ustice or to which the General Assembly of the 
United Nations shall have communicated a copy 
for this purpose.” 

(f) In article 43 (paragraph 3), the words “The 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations” shall 
be replaced by “The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations”, and the words “the Assembly of 
League of Nations” shall be replaced by “the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations”. 

(g) The text of article 46 shall be replaced by 
the following provision: 

“A copy of the present General Act, signed by 
the President of the General Assembly and by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat. A 
certified true copy shall be delivered by the Secre- 
tary-General to each of the Members of the United 
Nations, to the non-member States which shall 
have become parties to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and to those designated 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations.” 


B 


The General Assembly, 

Mindful of its responsibilities, under Articles 
13 (paragraph la), and 11 (paragraph 1), of the 
Charter, to promote international co-operation in 
the political field and to make recommendations 
with regard to the general principles of the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and in 
discharge of its functions under Article 10 of the 
Charter, 

Noting the experience of the League of Nations, 
which it has caused to be studied, whereby cases 
were presented to the Council of the League of 
Nations by a rapporteur who had the function of 
a conciliator, and that this practice allowed private 
conversations among the parties and the rappor- 
teur and avoided the crystallization of views that 
tend to result from taking a stated public position, 

Noting that the Security Council has already 
made use of a similar procedure, and 

Deeming it desirable that such a — should 
be developed in the Security Council as an integral 
part of the system of pacific settlement and also 


*U.N. doc. A/AC.24/38, Dec. 10, 1948. Draft resolu- 
tions adopted by the ad hoc Political Committee on Dec. 
9, 1948. General Assembly action was deferred. 
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as a means for the better preparation of cases 
presented to the Security Council, 

Recommends that the Security Council should 
examine the utility and desirability of adopting 
the following practice: 


After a situation or dispute has been brought 
to the attention of representatives on the Securit 
Council, in accordance with rule 6 of the provi- 
sional rules of procedure of the Security Council 
and not later than immediately after the opening 
statements on behalf of the parties concerned, 

(a) The parties shall be invited to meet with 
the President of the Security Council; 

(b) They shall attempt to agree upon a repre- 
seritative on the Security Council to act as rappor- 


teur or conciliator for the case. The representative 
so agreed upon may be the President or any other 
representative on the Council who will thereupon 
be appointed by the President to undertake the 
function of rapporteur or conciliator. The Pres- 
ident shall inform the aig an, Bere whether a 
rapporteur or conciliator has been appointed; 

(c) If a rapporteur or conciliator is appointed, 
it would be desirable for the Security Council to 
abstain from further action on the case for a rea- 
sonable interval during which actual efforts at 
conciliation are in progress; 

(d) The rapporteur or conciliator so a 
upon and appointed shall attempt to conciliate 
the situation or dispute, and shall in due course 
report to the Security Council. 


Meeting of Security Council Committee on Palestine 


[REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN! 


7 January 1949 

Dear Sm: I have the honour to submit the 
following report of the Committee of the Security 
Council on the Palestinian Question. 

The Committee met at Lake Success at 10.30 
a.m. on Friday, 7 January 1949, pursuant to the 
Resolution of the Security Council of 29 Decem- 
ber 1948 (document S/1169) “to consider the 
situation in Southern Palestine and to report to 
the Council on the extent to which the Govern- 
mients concerned have by that date complied with 
the present resolution and with the resolutions of 
4 and 16 November”. 

The Committee considered the Report of the 


Acting Mediator to the President of the Security 
Council on the Cease-Fire Agreement in the Negev 
(document S/1187) and heard Statements from 
the Acting Mediator and his Chief of Staff of 
Truce Supervision. The Committee also heard 
statements from the representatives of Egypt and 
Israel. 

After some discussion the Committee was of the 
opinion that no further action by it was required 
at the moment, and decided that the Chairman 
should so report to the Security Council. 


I have [etc. ] 
Finn Moe 


Chairman of the Security Council 
Committee on the Palestinian Question 


RESOLUTION CALLING MEETING? 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the report of the Acting 
Mediator (document S/1152) on the hostilities 
which broke out in Southern Palestine on the 
22. December, 

Calls upon the Governments concerned : 


i) to order an immediate cease-fire ; 

i1) to implement without further delay the 
resolution of the 4 November and the instructions 
issued by the Acting Mediator in accordance with 
paragraph 5 (1) of that resolution; and 

(iii) to allow and facilitate the complete super- 

vision of the truce by the United Nations 
observers ; 


* U.N. doc. §/1191, Jan. 7, 1949. 
* U.N. doc. $/1169, Dee. 29, 1948. 


Instructs the Committee of the Council ap- 
pointed on the 4 November to meet at Lake Suc- 
cess on the 7 January to consider the situation 
in Southern Palestine and to report to the Council 
on the extent to which the Governments concerned 
have by that date complied with the present reso- 
lution and with the resolutions of 4 and 16 
November ; 

Invites Cuba and Norway to replace as from 1 
January the two retiring members of the Commit- 
tee (Belgium and Colombia) ; and 

Expresses the hope that the members of the 
Conciliation Commission appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the 11 December will nominate 
their representatives and establish the Commis- 
sion with as little delay as possible. 
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The Security Council in 1948 


[Released to the press December 30 by the 
U.N. Department of Public Information] 

Completing its third year of existence, the Se- 
curity Council held 168 meetings in 1948, of which 
11 were private. 

Of the total of 168 meetings, 128 were held at 
the Headquarters of the United Nations at Lake 
Success (the last on 30 August) and 40 in Paris 
where the Council moved for the duration of the 
third session of the General Assembly. After the 
Assembly adjourned on 12 December, the Council, 
according to a previous decision, continued to 
meet in Paris until the end of the year. It will 
resume its work at Lake Success not earlier than 
on 6 January 1949. The first meeting in Paris 
took place on 16 September, the last on 29 De- 
cember. 

The membership of the Security Council in 1948 
consisted of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Syria, and the Ukraine in addition to the 
five permanent members (China, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the U.S.). On 1 January 
1948, Argentina, Canada, and the Ukraine re- 
placed Australia, Brazil, and Poland whose term 
had expired. The term of office of Argentina, 
Canada, and the Ukraine expires on 31 December 
1949. 

On 1 January 1949, Cuba, Egypt, and Norway 
will replace Belgium, Colombia, and Syria. The 
three new members have been elected for two 
years. Egypt which had served on the Council 
in 1946 when, together with Mexico and the Nether- 
lands, it had been elected for one year, has become 
the first nonpermanent member of the Security 
Council to be reelected to the Council. 

The first Council meeting in 1948 took place on 
6 January and was devoted to the Kashmir ques- 
tion, later known as the India-Pakistan question. 
In all, 35 Council meetings were taken up during 
the year with this matter. 

The related question of Hyderabad to which the 
first Council meeting in Paris on 16 September 
was devoted, occupied 4 meetings and the Council 
is scheduled to return to this question in January 
when it meets at Lake Success. 

A major part of the Council’s time was devoted 
to the Palestine question. Taking up this ques- 
tion for the first time on 7 February, the Council 
held 70 meetings on Palestine. 

Another important question on the Council’s 
agenda in 1948 was Indonesia, which had already 
occupied the Council at 22 meetings in 1947. The 
number of Council meetings on the Indonesian 
question in 1948 was 30. 

The question of the events in Czechoslovakia, 
brought up before the Council by Chile, occupied 
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12 meetings, the Berlin question 7, Trieste 7 (the 
uestion of the Governorship of Trieste was also 
iscussed at several private meetings of the Coun- 

cil), membership applications 7, the Third Report 

of the Atomic Energy Commission 5, the election 

of judges to the International Court of Justice 2, 

“a the relationship between the Security Council 

and the Trusteeship Council with respect to the 

strategic trust areas also took 2 meetings. The 
question of Franco Spain was discussed at one 
meeting of the Council, but was not placed on the 
agenda as the majority of the Council considered 
that the situation had not changed in any way to 
warrant consideration by the Security Council. 

The list of matters with which the Security 
Council is still seized is as follows: 


1. The Iranian question (see $/988)? 

2. Special agreements under article 43 and the 
organization of the Armed Forces made available 
to the Security Council * (see $/988) 

3. Rules of procedure of the Security Council * 
(see S/988) 

4, Statute and rules of procedure of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee (see $/988)? 

5. The general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and information on Armed Forces of 
the United Nations (see S/988) 

6. oe of a Governor of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste (see §/988) 

7. The Egyptian question? (see $/988) 

8. The Indonesian question (see S/988 and 
S/1050) 

9. Voting procedure in the Security Council? 
(see $/988) 

10. Procedure in application of articles 87 and 
88 of the Charter with regard to the Pacific Islands 
under strategic trusteeship of the United States 
of America (see S/988) 

11. Applications for membership (see S/988, 
S/1021, $/1037, and S/1063) 

12. The Palestinian question (see S$/988, S/1010, 
$/1021, S/1029, $/1037, $/1050, S/1063, $/1072, 
S/1073, 8/1083, and $/1091) 

13. The India-Pakistan question (see S/988, 
S/1010, and $/1091) 

14, The Czechoslovakian situation (see S/988) 

15. The question of the Free Territory of 
Trieste (see S/988, $/1063, and S/1072) 

16. The Hyderabad question (see S/1010, 
S$/1020, and S/1091) 

17. Identic notifications of the Governments of 
the French Republic, the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom to the Secretary-General 
dated 29 September 1948 (see $/1029, S/1037, and 
S/1063). (Berlin question) 


* Not considered in 1948. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[January 15-22, 1949] 


At a meeting of the Security Council on Janu- 
ary 21, Deputy U. S. Representative Philip C. 
Jessup spoke in behalf of a draft resolution on 
Indonesia, presented jointly by China, Cuba, 
Norway, ad the United States. Mr. Jessup em- 
phasized that the proposed resolution was the 
product of a series of consultations with members 
of the Council, and stated in the following words 
the premises on which he believed Security Council 
action must be based: 


“In the first place, we are convinced that there 
is no question but that the Council must continue 
to concern itself with the Indonesian question. 
We agree with the recent statement of the dis- 
tinguished representative of the United Kingdom 
that in the light of recent events we now have a 
situation in which the Security Council feels com- 
pelled to make recommendations. As matters 
stand, I think the majority of the members of the 
Council will agree that we have an obligation to 
continue our efforts to assist in arriving at a solu- 
tion asa whole. The time has passed for a piece- 
meal approach. 

“A second basic premise of ours is that there 
were and are two parties before us. Discussions 
concerning the legal inequality in their status have 
not at any po:nt prevented the Council from deal- 
ing with them as parties. The fact that they both 
in good faith signed an agreement under the 
auspices of our own agency is sufficient, aside from 
any other consideration, to establish both as parties 
with interests with which we have and can 
legitimately concern ourselves as we have done 
hitherto. 

“As we understand the factual situation at the 
moment, however, it is necessary that the Council 
seek to re-establish the position of one of the 
parties to a point where it can resume bona fide 
negotiations with the other. Naturally, the 
Council could not accept a contention that the 
Government of the Republic is, in its present situ- 
ation, able to enter upon negotiations in any real 
sense of the word. Clearly it must be enabled 
freely to negotiate with the Netherlands and thus 
have a voice in the discussions of the future of 
Indonesia. 

“Tn the third place, we do not believe the Council 
can put its seal of approval on the results of the 
recent military action. We all know that the 
Dutch troops will have to be withdrawn if the 
ultimate goal of creating a sovereign United 
States of Indonesia is to be achieved. We do not 
understand that the Netherlands Government has 
any intention or desire to maintain its troops in 
occupation indefinitely. The problem before us is 
not whether the troops should be withdrawn; the 
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real problem is the method and timing of with- 
drawal worked out in such a way as not to create 
other and perhaps even greater difficulties. 

“In solving a problem of this nature we all of 
us recognize that there are local conditions which 
must be taken into account. Practical matters 
such as the maintenance of order, the supply and 
delivery of food and other every day necessities 
are vital to the success of an operation of this 
character. For example, as the records of the 
Committee of Good Offices will show, the problems 
of providing for the well-being of local popula- 
tions require long and tedious efforts. The de- 
struction of a single railroad bridge, the burning 
of a single sugar refinery can mean that the popu- 
lation of a particular area is cut off from vital 
sources of supply. There may be many com- 
munities whose daily supply of rice depends on 
access to areas from which, for all we know, they 
are now completely cut off. Where a local popula- 
tion might have to depend on delivery of grain by 
oxcart, a blown out bridge can lead to the severest 
deprivation unless such factors are otherwise pro- 
vided for. We believe the only way they can be 
provided for is to approach the problem of with- 
drawal realistically and painstakingly. 

“If we overlook such factors as these, we are 
simply not living up to our primary responsibili- 
ties. Accordingly, we recognize that these fac- 
tors must be brought into balance after full 
consideration of each one of them. This balance 
is reflected in the preamble of our draft resolu- 
ee 

“We all recognize, Mr. President, that we have 
placed a heavy burden on the Commission in our 
draft resolution. We have not, on the other hand, 
sought to give it any power which the Council 
can not delegate... . 

“In the fourth place, we consider that the ne- 
gotiations should be assisted by an agency of this 
Council. Both parties have heretofore accepted 
such assistance; we assume they will continue to 
accept it. We believe, however, that 18 months’ 
experience has shown that a goal must be set for 
the consummation of negotiations; a protraction 
of them will not serve the interests of either party. 
As the reports of the Committee of Good Offices 
will show, most of the basic issues have already 
been thoroughly explored. In some matters, there 
have been large areas of agreement. . . . 

“The parties have been negotiating, intermit- 
tently, over a period of three years. They have 
not yet arrived at an agreement on the political 
issues between them. It is clear to all of us, how- 
ever, that it is only through negotiation of these 
political issues that there can be a just and durable 
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settlement of the Indonesian question. Fortu- 
nately, the negotiations which have taken place 
so far have produced some measure of agreement 
on the really fundamental issues. There are cer- 
tain basic principles which have been incorporated 
in the Linggadjatti and the Renville agreements 
which undoubtedly will form a part of any final 
settlement. Both of these instruments, for ex- 
ample, contemplate the creation and establishment 
of a federal, sovereign and independent United 
States of Indonesia. Both contemplate the inclu- 
sion of the Republic as a state within the United 
States of Indonesia. Both contemplate a Union 
in which the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
United States of Indonesia will be equal partners. 

“In addition to the measure of agreement 
reached in these instruments, the parties have also 
— as the reports of the Committee of Good 
Offices indicate, a considerable number of impor- 
tant issues regarding the interim period between 
the present and the transfer of sovereignty. We 
believe that future negotiations should take ad- 
vantage of the fact that much ground has already 
been covered and we have sought to reflect this in 
our joint draft. 

“Finally, I think we all realize that it is essential 
to any workable settlement in Indonesia that it be 
the result of agreement of those concerned ; we do 
not believe a political settlement should or could 
be successfully imposed by one of the parties or, 
for that matter, through outside intervention. We 
consider that not only must a final settlement be 
negotiated, but that, since a final settlement will 
necessarily affect the future of Indonesia as a 
whole, the negotiations must take into account the 
interests of all parts of Indonesia. For this rea- 
son, we believe the representatives of non-Repub- 
lican parts of Indonesia should have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the negotiations. 

“The draft resolution as a whole is an effort to 
assist a settlement first by seeking to establish the 
conditions under which free and bona fide nego- 
tiations can take place; secondly, by allowing all 
concerned to reach whatever freely negotiated set- 
tlement they wish; thirdly, by preserving certain 
basic points of agreement already reached and, 
fourthly, by making certain provisions against the 
possibility of an impasse. Finally, the resolution 
provides a time schedule which, we believe, cor- 
responds in all essentials to the achievement of the 
goals which both parties have again and again de- 
clared they desire to achieve.” 


Palestine 


The United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine, which consists of the United States, 
France, and Turkey, held its first meeting in 
Geneva on January 17 and selected Jerusalem as 
its official headquarters, beginning on January 24. 
Huseyin Cahid Yalchin of Turkey was elected 
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chairman, though the chairmanship will rotate. 
France was represented by Claude de Boissanger. 
The United States was represented ea officio b 
John Carter Vincent, U.S. Minister to Switzerland, 
because of the last minute resignation of Joseph 
D. Keenan. 

Dr. Ralphe Bunche, acting mediator for Pales- 
tine, has asked the Security Council to turn over 
the functions of the U.N. mediator to the Concilia- 
tion Commission, in accordance with the terms of 
the General Assembly resolution of last December. 
He cabled, “It is obviously desirable that the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the U.N. in its efforts 
to achieve a peaceful adjustment of the Palestine 
situation should be centralized in one organ to 
the greatest extent possible.” 

Dr. Bunche at present is representing the United 
Nations in the Rhodes negotiations on an armistice 
between Egypt and Israel. He anticipates that 
these negotiations should be concluded—and he 
hopes successfully—within a matter of days. He 
further hopes that similar negotiations involving 
other Arab states will take place in the near future 
and has taken steps towards that end. 


international Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


John J. McCloy, president of the International 
Bank, addressing the Foreign Policy Association 
at Minneapolis on January 19, stressed his belief 
that— 


“money itself never solves the whole — 
There are many steps to be taken, by both the 
givers and the receivers of the aid, if the money 
made available is to be fully effective.” 

Countries receiving help in recovering from the 
effects of the war should, Mr. McCloy suggested, 
“avoid the tendency to rationalize the solution of 
all or most of their problems in terms of further 
action on the part of the grantor,” make necessary 
adjustments in fiscal and economic affairs now 
or the adjustments will be “much more painful 
later,” make “ever more sustained and intelligent 
effort in the direction of increasing productions 
[and] stimulating exports,” take “greater steps 
to reach the American market,” and deal with in- 
flation through action that includes “imposition 
and enforcement of an appropriate system of 
taxes.” 

The United States, Mr. McCloy suggested, might 
well supplement its financial aid by taking certain 
steps to help Europe reduce its dollar deficit. 
Specifically he proposed action to “stimulate im- 
ports into the United States,” encouragement of 
“the efforts of other countries to limit their pur- 
chases in the United States to essential goods they 
cannot make themselves or procure from other 
sources,” and stimulation of American private in- 
vestment abroad “by every means possible so that 
there will not be an undue protraction of the period 
of necessary intergovernmental financing.” 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U. S. Delegations to International Conferences 


ILO Permanent Migration Committee 


The State Department announced January 12 
that Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, 
has been designated upon the nomination of the 
Secretary of Labor to represent the United States 
Government as delegate to the third session of the 
Permanent Migration Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILo). The meet- 
ing is scheduled to be held at Geneva January 
13-23, 1949. Named to serve as advisers are: 
John Pattison Boyd, Deputy Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice; Arthur W. Motley, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; and Irwin M. Tobin, Di- 
vision of International Labor and Social Affairs, 
Department of State. 

he agenda for the session includes revisions of 
the migration for employment conventions and 
recommendations of 1939, formulation of prin- 
ciples concerning migrants for land settlement, 
discussion of the problem of migration within the 
man-power program of the I1o, and the questions 
of the migration of specialists and exchange of 
trainees. 

The establishment of the Permanent Migration 
Committee was authorized at the eighty-ninth ses- 
sion of the Ito Governing Body in Diteeses 1940. 
Its purpose is to formulate international stand- 
ards concerning working conditions for migrant 
workers. This work was begun at the Commit- 
tee’s first session held at Montreal in August 1946 
and was continued at its second session at Geneva 
in February 1948. 


Preparatory Meeting on Telegraph Regulations 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 10 that Edward M. Webster, Commissioner, 
Federal Communications Commission, has been 
named chairman of the United States Delegation 
to a preparatory meeting to discuss the form of 
international telegraph regulations, scheduled to 
open at Geneva on January 17, 1949. T. H. E. 

esbitt, Assistant Chief, Telecommunications Di- 
vision, Department of State, has been appointed 
vice chairman of the Delegation. Also appointed 
to serve as members are: 

Marion H. Woodward, Assistant Chief Engineer, Federal 
Communications Commission ; 

William J. Norfieet, Chief Accountant, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission ; 
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Jack Werner, Assistant Chief, Common Carrier Division, 
Bureau of Law, Federal Communications Commission ; 

Ronald M. Ayer, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State, secretary of the Delegation. 


Long Range Radio Navigation Aids 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 6 that the President approved the designation 
of John S. Cross, Assistant Chief, Telecommuni- 
cations Division, Department of State, as Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation to the Special 
Administrative Conference on Standard Loran 
(LOng Range RAdio Navigation Aids). The 
President also named Capt. ‘Donald E. McKay 
USCG, Chief, Communications Division, Office of 
Operations, United States Coast Guard, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, as Vice Chairman of the 
Delegation. The conference will open in Geneva 
on January 17, 1949. 

Other members of the Delegation are: 


Wilfrid Dean, Jr., Radio Engineer, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Communications, Department of the Navy 

Capt. Lawrence M. Harding, USCG, Chief, Electronics 
Engineering Division, Headquarters, United States 
Coast Guard, Department of the Treasury 

Rear Adm. George Gordon McLintock, USMS, Superin- 
tendent, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Marvin A. Price, Branch Chief, Engineering Department, 
Federal Communications Commission 

Bugene Sibley, Director of Airway Operations Service, 
Civil Aeronautics Administretion, Department of 
Commerce 

Joe Lowery Stewart, Electronics Engineer (Radio), United 
States Coast Guard Electronic Test Station, Wild- 
wood, N.J. 

Col. David Schlenker, USAF, Air Communication Officer, 
USAFE Headquarters, Wiesbaden, Germany 

Capt. Frank Virden, USN, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy 


Industry Adviser 


George Erskine Rice, Jr., Superintendent of Operations 
Training, American Overseas Airlines 


Secretary of the Delegation 


Ronald M. Ayer, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


The Geneva conference is expected to provide 
for the extension of time for the use of the existing 
Northeast Atlantic Standard Loran system; it 
will work for measures to minimize harmful inter- 
ference from Loran transmissions to other services 
operating in the same or adjacent frequency bands; 
and it is expected to evolve more efficient operating 
means. 

At the telecommunication conferences held at 
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Atlantic City from May to September 1947, a Fre- 
quency Allocation Table was agreed upon which 
rovided — for the operation of Standard 
ran in the 1,800-2,000 kilocycle band in all 
regions of the world except Europe, Africa, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A tenta- 
tive provision in the form of a footnote to the 
Frequency Allocation Table was made for con- 
tinuing Standard Loran in Europe, Africa, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics until July 
1, 1949, provided that, in the meantime, all prac- 
ticable measures were taken to minimize the harm- 
ful interference to other services operating in the 
same or adjacent frequency bands. Particular 
emphasis was given to narrowing the emitted 
bandwidth. This tentative clause also provided 
that if nine months before the said date at least 
three of the fifteen interested countries declared 
to the Secretary-General of Irv that they were 
of the opinion that other aids to radio navigation 
suitable for the northeast Atlantic area and de- 
signed for operation in frequency bands allocated 
under the Radio Regulations of Atlantic City 
were not available or could not be made available 
by July 1, 1949, a special administrative confer- 
ence of the interested countries should be sum- 
moned to review the matter. A sufficient number 
of countries having indicated their desire to hold 
the conference, the Iru called the forthcoming 
meeting. 

The continued use of Standard Loran in the 
northeast Atlantic area is generally considered to 
be of greatest importance to all those countries 
navigating the north Atlantic seas and air routes. 


inter-American Travel Conference 


The Department of State announced on January 
14 that George P. Shaw, United States Ambas- 
sador to Nicaragua, has been named Chairman of 
the United States Delegation to the Third Inter- 
American Travel Congress. The Congress, pre- 
viously slated to open at Buenos Aires last month, 
is now scheduled to be held February 15-24, 1949, 
at San Carlos de Bariloche in the Argentine Andes. 

Named to serve as delegates are: 


Clarence S. Gunther, Office of International Finance, 
Treasury Department ; 

H. H. Kelly, Assistant Director, Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State; 

George Knight, Assistant Legal Adviser for Special Prob- 
lems, Department of State; 
Ernest EB. Salisbury, Operations Adviser, Immigration and 
Naturalization Bureau, Department of Justice; 
Robert H. Wall, Assistant Chief, United States Travel 
Division, National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior ; 

Herbert A. Wilkinson, Chief, Travel Branch, Department 
of Commerce; 

Edward Maney, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, adviser of the Delegation. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The Third Inter-American Travel Congress is 
one in a series of meetings held for the purpose of 
encouraging and promoting tourist travel H nohiry 
the Americas. Argentina, as host government, has 
extended invitations to participate in the Congress 
to the 21 American republics and Canada as well 
as to a number of national and international or- 
ganizations, 

The meeting will study an agenda which in- 
cludes, among other items, methods for facilitating 
travel, simplification of documents, reduction of 
costs, the extension and improvement of transpor- 
tation services, the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem and the promotion of inter-American automo- 
bile travel, the extension and improvement of 
hotels and other accommodations, and publicity 
and advertising. 

The First Inter-American Travel Congress was 
held at San Francisco in April 1939 under the 
auspices of the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition and with the cooperation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The Second Congress was held at 
Mexico City in September 1941. 


Second Meeting of IRO Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the International 
Refugee Organization held its second meeting in 
Rome from December 7 to December 11, 1948. 
All members of the Committee elected at the first 
session of the General Council of Ino were rep- 
resented at the meeting. The member govern- 
ments of the Executive Committee are Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, China, France, Norway, United 
Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. The 
meetings of the Committee were held in the Pa- 
lazzo Venezia. 

The Committee conferred with the President of 
the Italian Republic and the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and was granted an audience by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. During its session, 
the Committee also visited the displaced persons’ 
camps at Cine Citta in Rome and Bagnoli in 
Naples. The Committee considered in private 
session the reports of the Director-General on 
operations and finances and other matters of a 
routine nature. Because many of the delegates 
lacked instructions on the problem, the Committee 
was unable to take definitive action on the question 
of Iro financial participation in the movement of 
refugees to Palestine. Action on this question 
was deferred until the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee, which is to take place at Ottawa on Jan- 
uary 25, 1949. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Excerpts From the President’s Budget Message for 1950' 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting my recommendations for the 
Budget of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950. 


Under the laws of our country, the Budget, 
when approved by the Congress, becomes the plan 
of action for the Federal Government. It thus 
embodies decisions of tremendous importance, 
particularly in these times, to the American peo- 
ple and to the entire world. The preparation of 
the Budget is one of the most important duties of 
the President. It represents a carefully prepared 
plan for carrying out the many activities and serv- 
ices of Government which the Congress has au- 
thorized, and others which I am recommending, 
in response to the needs and desires of the Ameri- 
can people. 

This is the fourth Budget prepared since the 
close of World War II. The character of the 

ostwar world still presents many complex prob- 
ems and unanswered questions. This Budget is 
the clearest expression that can be given at this 
time to the program which the Government of the 
United States should follow in the world today. 

It is founded on the conviction that the United 
States must continue to exert strong, positive effort 
to achieve peace in the world and growing pros- 
perity at home. Substantial direct assistance is 
provided for other members of the family of na- 
tions, and expenditures in support of our armed 
forces are materially increased. Funds are in- 
cluded for the necessary strengthening of our econ- 
omy through the development and conservation of 
the Nation’s productive resources. Increased 
emphasis is placed on the provision of badly needed 
measures to promote the education, health, and 
security of our poems 

To support this program, the Budget provides 
for expenditures of 41.9 billion dollars for the 
fiscal year 1950, about 1.7 billion dollars above the 
requirements for the present year. Under exist- 
ing law and with continuing high levels of eco- 
nomic activity, revenues for the fiscal year would 
be 41 billion dollars. This would result in an esti- 
mated deficit of 873 million dollars. 

In a period of high prosperity it is not sound 
public policy for the Government to operate at a 
deficit. A Government surplus at this time is 
vitally important to provide a margin for con- 
tingencies, to permit reduction of the public debt, 


* Presented to the Congress on Jan. 10, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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to provide an adequate base for the future financ- 
ing of our present commitments, and to reduce 
inflationary pressures. I am, therefore, recom- 
mending new tax legislation to raise revenues by 
4 billion dollars. Because of the normal lag in the 
collection of taxes, however, tax receipts in the 
fiscal year 1950 would be considerably less. 


The 1950 Budget, like all those since the end of 
the war, is dominated by our international and 
national defense programs. Together, they are 
expected to amount to 21 billion dollars, or half 
of all Budget expenditures. 

International affairs and finance account for 6.7 
billion dollars of expenditures in the fiscal year 
1950, compared with 7.2 billion dollars in 1949. 
Most of these funds will be spent as part of the 
strong economic support we are extending to the 
free nations of Western Europe, whose recovery 
is the key to continued independence and to safe- 
guarding freedom in many other parts of the 
world. Our investment in European recovery 
will repay us many times in terms of increased 
strength and improved organization for peace. 

But in existing circumstances, economic strength 
is not enough to assure continued independence 
to free peoples. Under the Charter of the United 
Nations, therefore, we have been discussing with 
some of the Western European countries meas- 
ures designed to increase the security of the North 
Atlantic area. To further this objective, I ex- 
pect later to request funds for providing military 
supplies to those countries and to certain other 
countries where the provision of such assistance is 
important to our national security. It is not pos- 
sible now to predict accurately what will be 
needed, and I have therefore included no allow- 
ance in the Budget. The fact that additional 
funds will be required to meet the demands of 
this program emphasizes even more strongly the 
need for increased revenues in the years ahead. 

While we believe that active participation in 
the work of the United Nations and support for 
the economic recovery and growing strength of 
free nations are the most important steps we can 
take toward peace, we must also maintain ade- 
quate national defense forces. In this Budget, 
expenditures for national defense are estimated 
to total 14.3 billion dollars in 1950, compared to 
11.8 billion dollars for 1949. New authorizations 
recommended for national defense in 1950 total 
15.9 billion dollars. Defense expenditures to 
maintain the present program are expected to be 
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higher in 1951, as a result of expanding programs 


now under way and the large orders already placed. 


for aircraft, ships, and other material and equip- 
ment, which will be delivered and paid for in the 
next few years. 

The military forces recommended in this Budget 
are the most powerful this Nation has ever main- 
tained in peacetime. The principal objective we 
should have in mind in planning for our national 
defense at this time is to build a foundation of 
military strength which can be sustained for a 
period of years without excessive strain on our 
productive resources, and which will permit rapid 
expansion should the need arise. The recom- 
mendations in this Budget move toward this ob- 
a I believe that they will permit this 

ation to maintain a proper military prepared- 
ness in the present uncertain period. 


The following sections describe in broad out- 
line the Government programs in each of the major 
functional areas and the principal changes pro- 
posed in this Budget. 


international Affairs and Finance 


Two world wars and the years between have 
convinced the people of the United States that 
their security and well-being depend on conditions 
of peace and stability in the world. The com- 
plexity of the international postwar recove 
problem and the tensions which make the transi- 
tion to peace more difficult have deepened this 
conviction. 

The fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy is to achieve world peace and inter- 
national security resting on the strength, mutual 
interests, and cooperation of free nations. The 
Budget reflects this policy in the funds provided 
for our participation in the United Nations and 
for the regular operations of the State Depart- 
ment and other agencies. But the instruments of 
our policy requiring the largest measure of budg- 
etary support are the extraordinary programs of 
economic and military aid to those nations and 
peoples who share our international objectives 
and our determination to make them effective. 
Through all these means, we are acting to 
strengthen the great moral force of freedom on 
which we believe the advancement of people 
everywhere depends. 

Total expenditures for international activities, 
exclusive of possible expenditures for a new pro- 
gram of providing military supplies to certain 
countries, are expected to be 6.7 billion dollars in 
the fiscal year 1950—a drop from the 7.2 billion 
dollars estimated for the fiscal year 1949. Ex- 
penditures for economic assistance may be ex- 
pected to decline in subsequent years with con- 
tinued progress toward world economic recovery. 
But any forward estimate of our international ex- 
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penditures must be highly tentative in view of the 
present uncertain world situation. 

Reconstruction and military aid —Our aid to 
European recovery is the major program of eco- 
nomic assistance in which we are now engaged. 
Begun in April 1948, this program is expected to 
result in 4.6 billion dollars of expenditures in the 
present fiscal year, and 4.5 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1950—nearly 70 percent of our 1950 
expenditures for international! activities. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 





1950 
net 
new 
1949 | 1950 —< 

pro- 

1968 esti- | esti- | pria- 
mated} mated| tions 


Expenditures 











Reconstruction and military aid: 
Economic Cooperation Act—ERP (existing 





and proposed legislation) _................--.-- $154} $4,600) $4, 500)$4, 300 
Other proposed aid legislation................-- Re: Se eX 355} 600 
Greek-Turkish Aid (acts of 1947 and 1948) __.._- 186 285 et 
Export-Import Bank loans_.___.........------- 460 0 | 
Treasury loan to the United Kingdom. .---_-..-.-- OE Sa CRE 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation..........- 44 -—31) —36).....- 
Foreign relief: 
pO a ee 965; 1,265) 1,030) 1,000 
Assistance to China (act of 1948)_............-- 1 350 ' See 
Other (mainly under Foreign Aid Act, 

UNRRA and post-UN RRA).-.......-------- 1, 027 185 , oe 
— refugee program (proposed legisla- os 

a ee en Sn oS 
Displaced Persons Commission. -...............|.----- 1 2 5 
Foreign relations: 

Department of State: 
IE... kncctiecn<ancinimimsanenmhiins 144 171 171 160 
Prepesed legislation (mainly war damage 

|” SER SOs EEE Se SORES 17 1 2 

SYRIA SSE AMES ann Se SR 5 7 4 1 


Philippine war damage and rehabilitation: 
War damage claims (Philippine War Damage 

















IE 5 occa: ustnssshinsiipsciniesth ach dtisaiciasicaintrtiie 23 171 165} 165 

Rehabilitation program.-...............---.-.-- 25 51 46 4 
Interest on deposits (Treasury) --..-...-.-..---- 2 4 3 3 
Participation in international organizations: 
International Refugee Organization. ........... 69 73 70 70 
Other present ——— FERS AREAS CEOESN = 18 53 57 31 
FAO building loan and ITO (proposed legisla- 

EE SE REESE SEITE EEE EN PE, SNES 2 8 

Te ienird cc bcatheqnkslokalettnindJaeinieadiell 4, 782} 7,219) 6,709)! 6,349 





1In addition, this Budget includes 17 million dollars of appropriations 
recommended to liquidate prior year contract authorizations. 


United States aid to western European countries 
and the mutual self-help which it has stimulated 
among them are already resulting in substantial 
progress toward economic recovery and political 
stability. The volume of production—both agri- 
cultural and industrial—is increasing as the 
months go by. This momentum must be main- 
tained if the European economy is to become inde- 
pendent of extraordinary outside assistance by 
the target date of July 1952. To meet this objec- 
tive, it is also extremely important for this Nation 
to undertake through such means as an extended 
and less restrictive reciprocal trade act, those ad- 
justments in our foreign trade pattern which will 
help to bring about a higher level and a better 
balance of world trade. 

Further authorizing legislation by the Congress 
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will be necessary before the end of the current 
fiscal year in order to carry the European recovery 
program forward without interruption. By the 
end of December, authorizations issued to the 
European countries for procurement had nearly 
reached the limit set by the presently available 
Economic Cooperation Administration funds. 
The bulk of the commodities involved will be 
shipped by the end of March. This Budget ac- 
cordingly anticipates a supplemental appropri- 
ation request for 1,250 million dollars for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, in addition to 
the 4.3 billion dollar appropriation requested for 
the fiscal year 1950. 

I recommend that, in extending the Economic 
Cooperation Act, the Congress eliminate the 
present legal requirement which in effect charges 
3 billion dollars of the fiscal year 1949 expendi- 
tures for European aid against the fiscal year 1948 
surplus. This wholly artificial bookkeeping shift 
in no way affects the Government’s actual financial 
operand but it does result in a distorted picture 
of the Budget surplus or deficit in these 2 years. 

I have already referred to the prospective North 
Atlantic arrangements, now under discussion. In 
addition, we are considering furnishing military 
supplies to certain countries in furtherance of our 
national security. As with the European re- 
covery program, military aid will call for a large 
measure of mutual aid and self-help among the 
participating countries. Because of present un- 
certainty as to cost and timing, no amounts are 
included for this program in the Budget. 

The scope and magnitude of several of our other 
current assistance programs cannot be accurately 
foreseen at this time. These now include aid to 
Greece, Turkey, China, and Korea. Funds are 
provided for assistance programs of this character 
in the Budget under “other proposed aid legisla- 
tion,” with appropriations tentatively estimated 
at 600 million dollars and expenditures at 355 mil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year 1950. I shall rec- 
ommend specific legislation and appropriations to 
the Congress at a later date. 

The Export-Import Bank will continue to make 
loans in fiscal year 1950 for promoting interna- 
tional trade and economic development, particu- 
larly in Latin America. Net expenditures of the 
Bank in the fiscal year 1950 are expected to be 
relatively low because of rising collections on 
earlier loans and because our aid to Europe is 
now financed almost entirely from Eca funds. 
Mainly because of a large Canadian repayment, 
the Bank is expected to show no net expenditures 
in the current fiscal year. 

Foreign relief —Our principa! foreign relief ac- 
tivities at the present time are those under the 
Army’s program of government and relief in occu- 
pied areas—primarily Germany and Japan. Ten- 
tative estimates of about 1 billion dollars of 
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appropriations and peti for fiscal year 
1950 are included in this Budget—a substantial 
decline from 1949. These estimates include funds 
to continue the rehabilitation program now under 
way in Japan, With these additional sums for 
rehabilitation and with further Eca recovery aid 
for Germany in the next fiscal year, progress 
toward economic recovery in the occupied areas 
should continue, with a resulting further decline 
in expenditures in subsequent years. 

Foreign relations.—The principal change con- 
templated in the program of the Department of 
State is the planned expansion of information and 
education activities. Expenditures for Foreign 
Service buildings are expected to decline, so that 
total expenditures for foreign relations activities 
are expected to be about the same in the fiscal year 
1950 as in 1949. As part of our general program 
for improved Federal administration, provision 
is made for increased flexibility in management 
for the Secretary of State through the consolida- 
tion of appropriations. Amounts are included in 
this Budget to cover the cost of proposed legisla- 
tion granting Foreign Service personnel pay 
raises similar to those given most employees under 
the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948. 

I am requesting legislation authorizing the pay- 
ment of 17 million dollars in the fiscal year 1949 
for payment of war-damage claims of neutral 
European countries. 

Philippine aid.—Our assistance to the Philip- 
pine Republic in its recovery from war devasta- 
tion is now at a peak level. Total expenditures 
for rehabilitation and for payment of war-damage 
claims are expected to decline slightly in the fiscal 
year 1950 and to fall much more sharply in the 
fiscal year 1951. In our veterans’ program we are 
continuing to give compensation to disabled Phil- 
ippine veterans who fought in our joint efforts 
against the Japanese. Provision for financing 
veterans’ hospitals and medical services, author- 
ized by recent legislation, are included in the 
reserve for contingencies, pending the develop- 
ment with the Philippine Republic of detailed 
plans for carrying out this program. 

International organizations.—Our contribution 
to the International Refugee Organization is esti- 
mated at 70 million dollars in the fiscal year 1950, 
approximately the same as in 1949. With the ex- 
pected migration of refugees to the United States 
and other areas, the Ino program should be sub- 
stantially completed by June 30, 1950. It is my 
hope that the present Displaced Persons Act will 
be speedily stripped of its restrictive and dis- 
criminatory provisions in order that we may make 
a contribution to this program more worthy of 
our best traditions, A tentative estimate of 16 


million dollars for the fiscal year 1949 is also in-’ 


cluded in this Budget for our contribution to the 
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United Nations’ program of relief for Arab and 
other refugees from Palestine. 

Outlays for our participation in other interna- 
tional organizations, including the United Nations, 
will continue in the fiscal year 1950 at about the 
same level as in 1949. A 1949 supplemental appro- 

riation of 65 million dollars is included for the 
oan for the United Nations’ headquarters con- 
struction. Tentative estimates are included in 
1950 for a loan to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
— for construction of a headquarters 
uilding, and for our contribution to the Inter- 


national Trade Organization. 


National Defense 


In my Budget Message for the fiscal year 1949 
I indicated that in spite of the reduction of our 
armed services to a small fraction of their war- 
time strength, national defense still remained the 
largest ym Government program. I further 
indicated that the funds recommended, about 11 
billion dollars, provided for only the minimum 
national defense requirements, 

Before the Congress could complete action on 
that Budget, the uncertainty of world conditions 
made it necessary to consider steps to develop 
additional military strength which would give 
evidence of continuing firmness in world affairs. 
Therefore, in an address to the Congress on March 
17, 1948, I recommended the prompt enactment 
of universal training legislation and the tempo- 
rary enactment of selective service legislation. 
Shortly thereafter, I recommended. additional 
authorizations for national defense, bringing my 
total recommendations for fiscal year 1949 to more 
than 14.7 billion dollars. 

Since then I have given continued study to our 
national security requirements for the present and 
the future. For the time being it is essential to con- 
tinue the selective service process. However, this 
is not the solution to the Nation’s long-range mili- 
tary manpower and training problem. Permanent 
legislation providing for universal training is 
essential if we are to achieve an acceptable degree 
of national security. 

My Budget recommendations for national de- 
fense in the fiscal year 1950 are based on a plan 
for a national defense position of relative mili- 
tary readiness, coupled with a higher degree of 
mobilization preparedness. This type of military 
planning will permit us continuously to revise 
our tactics and develop our weapons to meet mod- 
ern conditions, but is clearly consistent with our 
traditional concept of military strength for pur- 
poses of defense. 

In arriving at my recommendations, I have had 
the benefit of the considered advice of civilian and 
military leaders best qualified to evaluate the in- 
ternational, strategic, and economic aspects of our 
national defense requirements. I believe that 
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these recommendations reflect a proper relation- 
ship between our security requirements and our 
economic and financial resources, and envision an 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in a condition of rela- 
tive readiness, all functioning as an integrated 
team. Moreover, I am convinced that we should 
plan our military structure at this time so as to 
insure a balanced military program in the fore- 
seeable future at approximately the level recom- 
mended in this Budget. 

At the same time we must recognize that prepa- 
rations for defense must be flexible, and not rigid. 
They must reflect changes in the international 
situation, changes in tockeebinry and in the eco- 
nomic situation. We must be in a position to alter 
our military programs as circumstances change. 

The National Security Act of 1947 established 
an organizational framework better than we have 
ever had before and provided for a more flexible 
control and adjustment of our military program. 
The establishment of a Weapons Evaluation 
Board under the Secretary of Defense is an ex- 
ample of the type of development we are con- 
tinuously making to achieve the best possible as- 
signment of weapons and tasks among the military 
services. However, we have had enough experi- 
ence under that act to recognize that further im- 
provements need to be made which cannot be ac- 
complished under existing law. Therefore, I 
expect to recommend certain changes in the Na- 
tional Security Act which will help to assure 
readjustments of our defense program as a whole 
and in all its parts as security requirements change. 

The recommendations for the National Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year 1950 mark a be- 
ginning toward a national defense program in 
which our air, naval, and land forces plan and 
operate as a team under a unified strategic concept. 

he 1950 program gives priority to air power and 
to strengthening the civilian reserve sy Somer wy 
and continues to emphasize research and develop- 
ment and industrial mobilization. The Budget 
provides for maintaining the necessary occupation 
forces in the former enemy areas for which satis- 
factory international settlements have not yet been 
worked out. The Budget also provides substan- 
tial amounts to continue the matériel improve- 
ment programs for which large authorizations 
were enacted under the augmented fiscal year 1949 
Budget. Continuing expenditures will be neces- 
sary for an orderly replacement program in future 
years as existing inventories are used up and as 
matériel wears out or becomes obsolete. 

Expenditures by the National Military Estab- 
lishment for defense purposes in the fiscal year 
1950 are expected to amount to somewhat over 13.1 
billion dollars, including a tentative estimate of 
885 million dollars for programs for which new 
authorizing legislation will later be requested. 
The stockpiling of strategic materials and other 
activities supporting defense are expected to re- 
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uire additional expenditures of about 530 million 
: fin Furthermore, a tentative estimate of 600 
million dollars has been added for the first year 
cost of universal training. (When in full opera- 
tion this program may require expenditures of 2 
billion diltess aanlly.) In total, the national 
defense budget I am recommending will require 
estimated expenditures of slightly less than 14.3 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1950, an increase 
of 2.5 billion dollars over the 1949 level. Some- 
what higher expenditures are likely in subsequent 
years. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 




















Expenditures 1950 
Net 
Program or agency iis | 1949 | 1950 | new — 
actual | ated| mated| pray | thort- 
fione zations 
National Military Establishment (er- 
cluding payments under Armed 
Forces Leave Act): 
Pay and maintenance of military 
personnel: 
Pay and allowances of regular per- 

i intheGlkatiselsitieescanasis $3, 555 |$3, 434 $3,601 | $3, 596 |---..-- 
vey of retired personnel... _.._._.- 148 168 192 | a 
Subsistence, travel, and other_____- 1,192 | 1,407 | 1,359 | 1,488 |.....-. 

Civilian components..............--| 350 590 760 lees 
Research and development________.-. 534 557 505 _ | er 
Aircraft and related procurement....| 791 | 1,157 | 1,718 330 | $1,992 
Naval ship construction.... __.____-. 271 309 406 5 247 
Military public works construction. - 395 286 302 93 20 
Allother........ apa Set, Tas el 3,316 | 3,422 | 3,908 | 4,317 |.-..--- 
Tentative estimate for proposed 
(ER ae: RS, Geese 385 645 185 
Subtotal, National Military 
Establishment. ____.........|10, 552 |11,330 |13,136 | 11,994 | ? 2,244 
Activities supporting defense: 
ES Se ee 600 a 
Stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials (Treasury) ............-- 99 350 525 314 211 
Payments under Armed Forces 
SS See 269 14 ) SSE) 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
EER ESS a a3 SE LEE —66 —42 | —39 |....- een 
EET Eee nes 70 93 45 3 ee 
I i a ee 10, 924 {11,745 |14, 268 |'13, 144 | 2 2, 455 




















1In addition, the Budget includes 2,061 million dollars of appropriations 
recommended to liquidate prior contract authorizations and 75 million dollars 
to cover other prior year obligations. 

? In addition, 279 million dollars is being made immediately available in the 
fiscal year 1949 to cover increased cost of completing authorized naval ship 
construction program. 


Net new appropriations and other authoriza- 
tions specifically recommended in this Budget for 
the National Military Establishment in _ the 
fiscal year 1950 are 13.7 billion dollars. This 
total, however, includes an upward adjustment 
of 279 million dollars for increased cost of the 
naval ship construction programs authorized in 
1949 and prior years. In addition, 830 million 
dollars is provided as a tentative estimate for addi- 
tional public works, for military pay adjustments, 
and for other special programs, dependent upon 
the passage of necessary enabling legislation. In 
all, 14.5 billion dollars of new obligational author- 
ity is provided for the National Military Estab- 
lishment for use in the fiscal year 1950, an increase 


of 700 million dollars over amounts enacted for the 
fiscal year 1949. 

Of the 13.7 billion dollars of specific recommen- 
dations for new obligational authority for the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, 11 million dollars 
is requested for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, 4.6 billion dollars for the Air Force, 4.5 
billion dollars for the Army, and 4.6 billion dollars 
for the Navy, counting the upward adjustment 
for ship construction costs mentioned above. 

In addition to the new obligational authority for 
the National Military Establishment, this Budget 
includes 525 million dollars of new authority for 
procurement of critical and strategic materials, 36 
million dollars for other defense-supporting ac- 
tivities, and a tentative appropriation estimate of 
800 million dollars for the inauguration of uni- 
versal training. 

In all, new obligational authority for national 
defense programs of nearly 15.9 billion dollars is 
included in this Budget. This compares with 14.7 
billion dollars for the fiscal year 1949, including 
2.9 billion dollars made available in 1948, and also 
including tentative supplemental authorizations 
of 341 million dollars chiefly for stockpiling. 

Of the 15.9 billion dollars, 13.2 billion dollars 
is requested in the form of appropriations and 2.7 
billion dollars in contract euicaiadions, In addi- 
tion, appropriations of 2.1 billion dollars are re- 
quested to liquidate prior year contract authori- 
zations. 

Military strength—Summary.—The require- 
ments of the various services have been determined, 
not separately, but in relation to our total securit 
position and the degree of military readiness whic 
is planned. The basic concept upon which m 
recommendations are based is that this Nation’s 
military security should rest on a nucleus of highly 
trained and mobile forces—Army, Navy, and 
Air—backed by ready reserves of trained men, 
stand-by equipment and productive facilities, and 
an integrated mobilization plan which relates our 
national security requirements to the tremendous 
productive capacity of American industry, Taken 
as a whole, the amounts recommended in this 
Budget will permit the maintenance and operation 
in the fiscal year 1950 of the augmented defense 
forces now reached under the increased 1949 
Budget program. 

Under this Budget, the Air Force in fiscal year 
1950 will continue at about the present strength 
of 412,000 officers and men on active duty. It 
is contemplated that the Air Force will be organ- 
ized with a minimum of about 48 combat groups 
and 10 squadrons, together with 27 groups of the 
Air National Guard. Within the limit of the 
funds provided, it is possible that adjustments in 
unit structure or strategic planning may at any 
time require changes in the number of active 
groups. At the end of fiscal year 1950, the Air 
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Force program contemplates an active inventory 
of 9,200 aircraft of all types from trainers to 
heavy bombers. Increased funds in the Budget 
will permit the build-up of supporting forces in 
the Air National Guard to an average of 45,000 
personnel and in the Air Force Reserve to 68,000 
personnel in regular training status. 

Personnel in the Army will be continued at 
677,000 officers and men in order to maintain 10 
divisions at increased strengths, together with 59 
battalions. The active Army will be backed by 
the National Guard with an average strength of 
325,000 personnel, an Organized Reserve of 230,- 
000 in regular training status, as well as by other 
reserve personnel and equipment. Continuing 
responsibilities in the occupation of Germany, 
Austria, and Japan and in manning outlying bases 
will engage about 40 percent of the Army strength 
overseas in fiscal year 1950. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


[In thousands] 














Reserves in 
Regulars and Re- 
serves on full-time a — yg 
active duty | ‘status 
| | | 
1950 | 1950 1950 
Apr. Dee, aver- | Dee. aver- Red aver- 
1, 1948 est.) age | est.) age (est.) So 
’ (est.)| “| (est.) “| (est.) 
Ue Re eee 368 | 411 | 412 58 | 113] 400 400 
EF OR D 538 | 662| 677| 375| 555| 650 650 
Navy and Marine Corps--_.. 488 | 531 | 527 | 222] 281 {| 900/| 1,050 
































Wet sci ceiattoml 1, 394 |1, 604 [1616 | 656 | 949 |1,950 | 2, 100 





NotEe.—The recommended strengths for all the services include 18-year-old 
1-year enlistees and other personnel in training but exclude cadets and mid- 
shipmen at the Military and Naval Academies. 


In the naval and marine forces a strength of 
527,000 officers and men throughout the fiscal year 
1950 is provided. The size of the active naval 
fleet is planned to be 731 ships, including 288 
combatant ships. Its composition will be changed 
somewhat from the present fleet to accord with 
assigned functions and presently foreseen defense 
requirements. The active inventory of regular 
Navy and Marine Corps aircraft is expected to 
be 7,450 in the fiscal year 1950. 

Under the reserve programs of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, 281,000 officers and men will be 
trained in 1950. Stand-by ships and matériel to 
augment the active Navy will remain available if 
needed. 

Although present recruiting rates indicate that 
only small inductions, if any, will be necessary 
under Selective Service, it is essential that such 
authority remain available in the event that vol- 
untary enlistments drop. Moreover, it must be 
recognized that the existence of the Selective 
Service Act has in itself been a contributing factor 
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to the current results of the recruiting programs 
of the services. 


Stockpiling and other defense actiwwities.—The 
aim of the stock-piling program is to provide a 
basic reserve of materials in which accessible re- 
sources are deficient, thereby permitting a rapid 
and sustained economic mobilization in the event 
of emergency. Stockpile procurement continues 
to be hampered by materials shortages and rising 
prices, since it must meet the competition of cur- 
rent industrial consumption, including that for 
military purposes. However, the concentration of 
procurement on the more urgently required ma- 
terials should permit us to make substantial prog- 
ress toward our goal of a reasonably adequate 
stockpile with minimum effect on current con- 
sumption. 

Toward the stockpile goal, this Budget recom- 
mends 525 million dollars of new obligational au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1950 and supplemental 
authorizations of 310 million dollars for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Of these amounts 211 million 
dollars for 1950 and 270 million dollars for 1949 
are in contract authorizations to be used primaril 
for developmental contracts. A total of 800 mil- 
lion dollars in obligational authority has already 
been enacted in the last 3 years. In addition, by 
the end of fiscal year 1950, materials valued at 
about 700 million dollars will have been trans- 
ferred to the stockpile from war surplus inven- 
tories and from Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration operations. Of the total stockpile 
objective of 3.7 billion dollars, materials and 
authorizations amounting to 2.3 billion dollars 
will have been provided. 

Deliveries and expenditures, of course, will lag 
behind authorizations. Expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1950 are estimated at 525 million dollars, an 
increase of 175 million dollars in outlays over the 
current year. By the end of the fiscal year 1950, 
materials valued at about 1.6 billion dollars are 
expected to be on hand. 

The stockpile represents an addition to the sup- 
plies obtainable in an emergency from domestic 
production and imports from protected sources. 
The recommended authorizations will permit the 
stockpile to be built up to the point at which, with 
the aid of prompt and effective allocations, a com- 
paratively high degree of protection will be af- 
forded to our economy in the event of emergency. 

Expenditures for all other defense programs, 
including expenses of the Selective Service System, 
maintenance of reserve industrial plants by the 
Federal Works Agency, and by other agencies, are 
estimated at 46 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1950. On the other hand, net receipts of 39 mil- 
lion dollars are estimated in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation defense program. 
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Wheat Agreement.—If the International Wheat 
Agreement is successfully renegotiated, I shall 
recommend its ratification and the enactment of 
the necessary legislation to fulfill its provisions. 
Under this proposal, the principal exporting and 
importing countries would guarantee over a period 
of years an annual trade of a large volume of 
wheat within an agreed-upon price range. Thus, 
the Agreement would provide an orderly solution 
of some of the problems of international trade over 
the next few years without the demoralizing effect 
of unilateral action by governments acting inde- 
pendently. Approximately 56 million dollars is 
allowed in this Budget to cover the probable loss 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation in bridging 
the gap between the price of wheat for the farmer 
under the “saat, support program and the price 
at which wheat is made available to foreign pur- 
chasers under the Agreement. Costs are expected 
to be less in later years and will be more than 


balanced by benefits to farmers and to the Nation 
in terms of greater stabilization of world trade. 


Atomic energy.—To an increasing extent our 
national welfare and security are linked to our 
atomic energy program. We must continue to add 
to our knowledge of this resource and move ahead 
with practical development. Special emphasis is 
given to the development of nuclear reactors as 
an eventual means for converting atomic energy 
into electricity and into power for propulsion of 
ships and airplanes. 

The 1950 Budget provides increased funds for 
the production of fissionable materials and the 
development of the science and technology of 
atomic energy. The present high costs of rapidly 
a these purposes must be balanced 
against the ultimate and far greater costs of fail- 
ure to move ahead vigorously in this field. 


India and Pakistan Accept Principles for Plebiscite 


MESSAGE FROM U.S. EXPRESSING GRATIFICATION 


{Released to the press January 5] 


The following message was transmitted on Janu- 
ary 6 directly to the Prime Ministers of India and 


Pakistan 
January 4, 1949 


It was extremely gratifying to learn of the ac- 
ceptance by your Government and by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan (India) of the principles per- 
taining to a plebiscite in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir proposed on December 11, 1948 by the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pak- 
istan as supplementary to the cease-fire and truce 
arrangements contained in its Resolution of 
August 13, 1948. It is believed that a sound basis 
has now been established for a final and fair set- 
tlement of the Kashmir dispute. I wish also to 


express what must be general acclaim for the ac- 
tion of the Indian and Pakistan Governments in 
so promptly effecting a cease-fire in Kashmir 
without awaiting formal action by the 
Commission. 

Apart from the happy prospect for an early and 
friendly settlement of India-Pakistan differences, 
permitting your country and Pakistan (India) to 
direct their full energies toward constructive pro- 
grams of social and economic development, it is 
my feeling that the recent action of your Govern- 
ment will serve also as a demonstration to the 
world of how progress can be achieved in the set- 
tlement of international disputes by peaceful 
means, 

Rosert A. Lovett, 
Acting Secretary of State 


REPLIES FROM THE GOVERNMENTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


[Released to the press January 12] 


The following telegrams have been received by 
the Acting Secretary in reply to his message to the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan expressing 
gratification on the acceptance by their Govern- 
ments of the principles pertaining to a plebiscite 
in Jammu and Kashmir proposed by the United 
Nations Commission on India and Pakistan. 


From Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India 


I thank you for your message dated 4th January 
which my colleagues and I greatly appreciate. 
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India is happy to have given fresh proof of its 
steadfast desire for peaceful solution of dispute 
between member nations of the United Nations 
through recognized agencies of that organization. 
I share your hope that the cease-fire in Kashmir 
may create atmosphere of greater friendship and 
good will between India and Pakistan and thus fa- 
cilitate solution not only of difficult Kashmir issue 
but close and lasting cooperation in all matters 
of common interest and in particular in promotion 
of world peace. 
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From Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan 

My colleague and I are deeply touched by your 
message dated 4 January, 1949 in which you have 
expressed your appreciation of fact that both 
India and Pakistan have accepted Uncre (United 
Nations Commission on India and Pakistan) pro- 
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posal of 11 December and have promptly effected 
cease-fire without awaiting formal action by com- 
mission. Our desire for peaceful and just solution 
of Kashmir dispute has throughout been very firm 
and constant. We have pinned our faith all along 
in democratic method of free and impartial plebis- 
cite to determine whether Jammu and Kashmir 
should accede to Pakistan or to India. 


U.S. and Canada To Study Air Pollution on Detroit River 


TERMS OF REFERENCE ESTABLISHED 


[Released to the press January 12] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Canada have agreed upon terms of reference which 
were transmitted January 12 to the United States 
and Canadian Sections of the International Joint 
Commission, requesting them to investigate com- 

laints that vessels passing through the Detroit 
River and shore installations along the boundary 
are polluting the air in cities in the United States 
and in Canada by the discharge of ‘smoke, soot, 
and fly ash in quantities sufficient to be detrimen- 


tal to the public health, safety, and general welfare 
of the citizens, 

The reference, which is made under the provi- 
sions of article LX of the boundary waters treaty 
signed January 11, 1909, asks the Commission to 
conduct inquiries and to report to the two Govern- 
ments upon certain questions and calls for recom- 
mendations as to remedial or preventive works 
which may be considered necessary to prevent pol- 
lution of the air in the vicinity of the international 
boundary. 


LETTER TO THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


January 12, 1949 

Sirs: I have the honor to inform you that repre- 
sentations have been made to the Governments 
of the United States and Canada to the effect that 
the air in the vicinity of the cities of Detroit and 
Windsor on both sides of the international bound- 
ary in the area of the Detroit River, is being pol- 
luted by the discharge of smoke, soot and fly ash, 
in quantities sufficient to be detrimental to the 
public health, safety and general welfare of the 
citizens of both countries in this area. It has 
further been represented to the two Governments 
that vessels passing through the Detroit River 
are a source of this pollution. Pursuant to the 
provisions of Article [X of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty, signed January 11th, 1909, the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed to a joint reference of this 
matter to the International Joint Commission. 
The Commission is requested to enquire into, and 
to report to the two Governments upon, the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is the aiz over, and in the vicinity of, the 
cities of Detroit and Windsor, on either side of 
the international boundary, being polluted by 
smoke, soot, fly ash or other impurities, in quanti- 
ties detrimental to the public health, safety or 
general welfare of the citizens, or to property in- 
we on either side of the international boundary 
ine? 

2. If the foregoing question, or any part there- 
of, is answered in the affirmative, to what extent 


January 23, 1949 


are vessels plying the waters of the Detroit River, 
or any of them, contributing to this pollution; 
what other major factors are responsible and to 
what extent ? 

3. If the Commission should find that vessels 
plying the waters of the Detroit River, or any of 
them, are responsible for air pollution to an extent 
detrimental to the public health, safety or general 
welfare of the citizens, or to the property interests 
on either side of the international boundary line, 

(a) what preventive or remedial measures 

would, in its judgment, be most practical from 

the economic, sanitary and other points of view ? 

(b) what would be the probable cost of such 

measures ? 

(c) by whom should cost be borne? 

For the purpose of assisting the Commission in 
making the investigations and recommendations 
provided for in this reference, the two Govern- 
ments, upon request, will make available to the 
Commission the services of engineers and other 
specially qualified personnel of their respective 

overnments, and such information and techni- 
cal data as may have been acquired by such Gov- 
ernments or as may be acquired by them during 
the course of the investigation. 

The Commission should submit its report and 
recommendations to the two Governments as soon 
as practicable. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. Loverr 





Agreement With and Payment to Italy 
for Prisoners of War 


[Released to the press January 14] 


The United States Embassy at Rome has in- 
formed the Department of State that a $22,000,000 
payment was made by it on January 14 to the 
Government of Italy in settlement of obligations 
owed to former Italian prisoners of war under the 
terms of the Geneva prisoners of war convention 
of 1929. This payment was made following the 
signing of an agreement today between the two 
Governments effecting a full and final discharge 
of claims against the United States of this nature 
as was contemplated at the time of the signing of 
the agreements between the United States and 
Italy of August 14, 1947. Prior to the signing of 
the present agreement, payments for such obliga- 
tions were made to former Italian prisoners of war 
on an individual basis. Hereafter, the Italian 
Government will discharge such claims on behalf 
of the United States. 

The agreement was signed for the United States 
by Ambassador James Clement Dunn and for the 
Italian Government by Foreign Minister Count 
Carlo Sforza and Finance Minister Giuseppe 
Pella. The signature ceremony was attended by 
Ivan Matteo Lombardo, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry; Randolfo Pacciardi, Minister of 
Defense; representatives of the United States 
—_ and members of the United States Embassy 
staff. 


Bids Invited for Surplus War Scrap 


[Released to the press January 14] 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 14 that its Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
has called for bids on several thousand tons of 
surplus war scrap located in the Marshall Islands, 
which must be reimported into the United States 
by the purchaser. 

The Commissioner, Maj. Gen. Clyde L. Hys- 
song, stated that all bids must be received by his 
office not later than 5 p.m., March 14, 1949. De- 
tails of the scrap items available may be obtained 
by communicating directly with: Office of the 

oreign Liquidation Commissioner, Temporary 
“R” Building, Room 1720, 4th and Jefferson 
Drive, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

The scrap, which consists of ferrous, non- 
ferrous, and other types of scrap, is located on the 
following islands: Kwajalein, Roi, Namur, Ebeye, 
and Majoru, all in the Marshall Islands. 

Successful bidders will be required to warrant 
that all scrap purchased must be shipped to the 
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United States as scrap for use in the domestic 
economy. All sales will be on the usual “where-is, 
as-is” basis and removals must be made by the 
rae As no guarantee or warranty is possi- 

le, other than to title, the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner urges that inspections of the scrap 
be made before bids are submitted. 

To facilitate such inspections, the Forei 
Liquidation Commissioner has planned two in- 
"tags tours for prospective purchasers, as fol- 
ows: 


1. For purchasers from east of the Marshall 
Islands, with departure from Honolulu for 
Kwajalein scheduled on or about February 10, 
subject to availability of military air transporta- 
tion. Anticipated return to Honolulu is about 
February 16. 

2. For purchasers from west of the Marshall 
Islands, with departure from Guam scheduled 
for about February 20, subject to same availability 
of air transport. Return to Guam will be about 
February 26. 


Expenses of the trips must be borne by the pros- 
pective customers. 


Revision of Agricultural Workers Agreement 
With Mexico Discussed 


The Governments of the United States and Mex- 
ico announce their intention to initiate conversa- 
tions leading to the adoption of a revised agree- 
ment covering conditions under which Mexican 
agricultural workers may be contracted for sea- 
sonal farm work in the United States. The re- 
vised agreement will replace the agreement of 
February 21, 1948.1 

Although agreements of this kind are formal- 
ized by exchange of notes, details are worked out 
beforehand over a discussion table by representa- 
tives of the two Governments. The discussions 
on the Mexican workers agreement will be held 
in Mexico City commencing January 17, 1949, and 
the members of the American negotiating body 
will be as follows: 


Leslie A. Wheeler, Counselor of the American Bmbassy, 
Mexico City; 
Cleon Swayzee, Chief of the Division of International 
Labor and Social Affairs, Department of State; 
Robert E. Wilson, Acting Assistant Chief, Division of 
Mexican Affairs, Department of State; 

Watson B. Miller, Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization ; 

Louis Blanchard, American Vice Consul, Mexico City; 

Don Larin, Chief of Farm Placement, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Federal Security Agency ; 

Albert Misler, Office of the General Counsel, Federal Se- 
curity Agency ; 

Oscar Harper, Farm Placement Representative in San 


Francisco, Bureau of Employment Security. 
Department of State Bulletin 
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Developments of U. N.— Continued from page 98 
ing on any government, but it has been stamped 
with the approval of the General Assembly by 
final vote of its members to serve as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations. No one can assess its value or its sig- 
nificance, but such a document, having the moral 
backing of 58 nations, will be undoubtedly a real 
force in the world. It is a demonstration of the 
life of the United Nations in the area of ideas 
and ideals. And it is such life that leads to moral 
ower. This is a new element in the world of 
international affairs. 

But what of the maintenance of peace, the first 
purpose of the United Nations? Already, the or- 
ganization has had some successes in particular 
cases, but the world is clearly not a peaceful world. 
However, we must not write off the United Na- 
tions. It is growing power. I have talked in some 
detail of some of its sources of strength—its con- 
tinual promotion of international cooperation in 
many fields, its body of devoted international civil 
servants, and its increasing life in the world of 
ideas and ideals. 

These are forces of integration in a-world where 
forces of disintegration are all too prevalent. 
They lead in the direction of international under- 
standing and peaceful cooperation. ‘They can 
build that moral strength, based upon the will of 
the peoples of the world, which no nation can dare 
defy. Something new has been added, and we 
need not lose hope that we can achgeve the goals 
stated in the preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, which begins so gloriously, “We the 
peoples of the United Nations determined”, and 
then states those great objectives, “to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small,and .. . 
to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom”. 


Visit of Mexican Geologist 


Eduardo Schmitter, head of the department of 
mineralogy and petrology of the Geological In- 
stitute of Mexico, who has been visiting univer- 
sities, museums, and laboratories in the United 
States for the past two months, recently arrived 
in Washington, where he will spend a few weeks 
before returning to Mexico the latter part of 
January. His visit has been arranged under the 
travel-grant program of the Department of State 
in cooperation with the U. S. Geological Survey. 


January 23, 1949 


Visit of Brazilian Scholar 


Dr. Mario de Souza Lima, professor of litera- 
ture at the University of Sao Paulo, has just re- 
turned to Brazil after a tour in the United States 
as visiting professor of literature under the travel- 
grant program of the Department of State. He 
taught at the University of San Francisco from 
September 1947 to August 1948, and at Stanford 
University for the 1948 autumn quarter. 

Dr. Souza Lima stopped over in Washington en 
route to Brazil for conferences with officials of the 
Department of State, the Pan American Union, 
yo Library of Congress, local universities, and 
others. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Shannon and Camaguey Consulates To Close 
[Released to the press January 3] 


The American Consulate at Shannon, Ireland, 
will soon be closed in a further realignment of 
posts in the Foreign Service, and its functions 
will be absorbed by the United States Consulate 
at Cork. 

The decision to close the Consulate at Shannon 
conforms to continuing Foreign Service efforts 
to effect budgetary savings wherever possible. 
It is expected that the Cork Consulate, which is 
only 90 minutes away from Shannon by automo- 
bile, will be able adequately to provide the neces- 
sary consulate services for travelers who visit the 
renowned Irish airport. 

It will be recalled that another American Con- 
sulate in Limerick, Ireland, was closed recently 
because the normal business for that post had de- 
creased considerably since the war’s end, and there 
are now less than 200 United States citizens resid- 
ing in the Limerick area. 

The American Consulate at Camagiiey, Cuba, 
will also be closed shortly, and duties of the Con- 
sulate will be assumed by a United States consular 
agent. 


U.S. and Union of South Africa Raise 
Missions to Embassies 


[Released to the press December 21] 


The Government of the United States and the 
Government of the Union of South Africa have 
agreed to the raising of their respective missions 
at Pretoria and Washington to Emb status. 
The change in the status of the missions will be- 
come effective when the Ambassadors-designate of 
the two countries have presented their credentials 
at Pretoria and Washington. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Treaties Transmitted to the Senate 


The President transmitted to the Senate on 
January 13 the following conventions and pro- 
tocols : 


International convention for the safety of life at 
sea, 1948, signed at London on June 10, 1948; 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, opened for signature at Washington on 
October 11, 1947, with a protocol; 

Inter-American convention on the granting of 
political rights to women, signed at Bogoté, 
Colombia, on May 2, 1948; 

Convention on the international recognition of 
rights in aircraft, signed at Geneva on June 19, 
1948 ; 

Protocol dated in London August 31, 1948, pro- 
longing for one year after August 31, 1948, the 
international agreement regarding the regula- 
tion of production and marketing of sugar, 
signed at London on May 6, 1937. 


The President also transmitted, for the infor- 


mation of the Senate, the reports on these agree- 
ments made to him by the Acting Secretary of 


State. 


Legislation 


United States Relations With International Organiza- 
tions: II. A Survey of the Legislative Activities of the 
Eightieth Congress, Report of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments pursuant to 
Public Law 601, 79th Cong. (Section 102 (1) (g) (2) (D)) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946), S. Rept. 
1776, 80th Cong., 2d sess. iii, 74 pp. 

Investigation of the National Defense Program: Addi- 
tional Report of the Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program, pursuant to 8. Res. 71 (77th 
Cong.; 8. Res. 6, 78th Cong.; S. Res. 55, 79th Cong.; and 
S. Res. 46, 80th Cong.). Resolutions Authorizing and 
Directing an Investigation of the National Defense Pro- 
gram. Navy Purchases of Middle Hast Oil. 8S. Rept. 440, 
part 5, 80th Cong., 2d sess. iii, 57 pp. and map. 

Manual Explanatory of the Privileges, Rights, and Bene- 
fits Provided for Persons who Served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States During World War I, World War II, 
or Peacetime (after April 20, 1898), and Those Dependent 
Upon Them With Special Reference to Those Benefits, 
Rights, and Privileges Administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. H. Doc. 745, 80th Cong.,2d sess. vii, 182 pp. 

Audit Report on Inter-American Affairs Corporations: 
Letter From the Comptroller General of the United States, 
Transmitting Report on Audit of Inter-American Affairs 
Corporations for the Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946, and Including in this Report the Audit 
of Inter-American Navigation Corporation for the Period 
July 1, 1946, to February 25, 1947. (Pursuant to H. Res. 
716, 80th Cong.) H. Doc. 747, 80th Cong., 2d sess. vi, 
45 pp. 
’ A Fund for the Purchase of Agricultural Com- 
modities: Hearings Before the Committee on Agriculture 


1 Certificates for Arizona, Connecticut, Kansas, Ohio 
(sealed), Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming were 
transmitted on Jan. 6, 1949; the ones for New York and 
Wisconsin, on Jan. 19. 


and Forestry, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 2d sess,, 
on §S. 2376, a Bill to Provide a Revolving Fund for the 
Purchase of Agricultural Commodities and Raw Materials 
to be Processed in Occupied Areas and Sold. March 25, 


30, and 31, 1948. iii, 70 pp. 

Strategic and Critical Minerals and Metals: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the 
Committee on Public Lands, House of Representatives, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., Part 4, Preliminary Review of the 
Problems of the Tungsten and Mercury Mining Industries, 
March 31 and May 20, 1948, part 5, Stockpiling, May 8 and 
6, 1948. xxv, 662 pp. and 22 charts. 


Certificates of Final Ascertainment of Electors 
of President and Vice President Transmitted 
to the Congress 


Teaut of identical letters transmitted on December 
31 to the President pro tempore, of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives 
December 30, 1948 


Sir: Pursuant to provisions of Section 6, Chap- 
ter 1, of Public Law 771, 80th Congress (3 United 
States Code 6), the Secretary of State has received 
from the Executives of States certificates of the 
final ascertainment of the electors of President and 
Vice President of the United States chosen in the 
respective States on November 2, 1948. 

In conformity with the final clause of Section 6, 
copies of those certificates received to date from 
the Executivés of the States named in the attached 
list are transmitted herewith to the Senate 
(House). 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary 


Enclosures: List; File of Certificates 


Certificates of Ascertainment of Electors trans- 
mitted to the Senate (House), December 30, 
1948 + 


Alabama Nebraska (amended) 
Arkansas Nevada 
California New Hampshire 
Colorado New Jersey 
Delaware New Mexico 
Georgia North Carolina 
Idaho North Dakota 
Illinois Ohio 

Iowa Oklahoma 
Kentucky Oregon 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Maine South Carolina 
Massachusetts (photostat) South Dakota 
Michigan Vermont 
Minnesota Virginia 
Missouri Washington 
Montana West Virginia 


The certificate of Louisiana listed above was 
not transmitted to the Speaker of the House be- 
cause sufficient copies have not yet been received. 
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Sales of Surplus Combat Materiel 


[Released to the press January 14] 


The following is a list of the sales of surplus 
U.S. combat matériel (militarized and nondemili- 
tarized), effected by the Department of State in 


its capacity as foreign surplus disposal agent, dur- 
ing the months of December, 1947, and April, June 
July, August, and September, 1948, as reported 
to the Munitions Division of the Department and 
not previously announced : 


























Country Description of matériel Procurement cost Sales price 
ARGENTINA. .... Ammunition, eight flame throwers with service kits | $755,365.50 | $148, 382. 64 9/3/48 
and one fuel filling kit, binoculars, 40 mm Director, 
range finders, 16-40 mm guns, 133-30 cal. and 270 
50 cal. machine guns, 3-57 mm guns, observation 
instr., range indicator, mounts, firing tables, 
observation telescopes, 40 mm generating units. 
DRAG. oo 0 ew we 200 cal. .45 submachine guns MIAl. ....... 8, 800. 00 800. 00 7/9/48 
EE oY bee en as 1 pd to aa Fong, to be used commercially (de- | 1, 700, 000. 00 30, 000.00 | 12/3/47 
militarized). 
1 LSM to T. Y. Fong, for scrap (demilitarized). . . 843, 600. 00 3, 000. 00 6/7/48 
1 LCC to Chinese Maritime customs. ...... 108, 620. 00 11, 200.00 | 4/16/48 
4 LCC’s to Chinese Maritime customs. ..... : 434, 680. 00 44, 800. 00 8/8/48 
NE 5 4 ae ES Bayonets, binoculars, carbines, machine guns, sub- 62, 577. 22 12, 695. 32 | 9/10/48 
ne guns, truck mounts, pistols, helmets, and 
iners. 
I Sen Ne Ee a ne ae 1, 000. 00 50.00 | 9/22,48 
11-83 ft. coast guard cutters. .......... 1, 265, 000. 00 48, 500. 00 9, 1/48 
ee 12 tank engines, 100 bundles track assemblies, spare 291, 657. 04 14, 582.85 | 9/30;48 
arts for M3Al1 tanks. 
1 PUG ar 4 on x woe oS 6 es 104, 382. 00 32, 500.00 | 7/28/48 
Ex-German motor torpedo boat T-4 ....... Captured en- 5, 000. 00 6/8/48 
emy mate- 
rial 
A ate e hee Ammunition and metallic links. ......... 501. 85 50. 29 9/7/48 
arr ore 1 ot ea to a Norwegian national (demilitar- 582, 250. 00 20, 000.00 | 6/13/48 
ized). 
1 oo to Norwegian national (demilitar- 582, 250. 00 17, 500.00 | 4/28/48 
ized). 
DWGOGE .. +. 0's ee 30 nonoperable P-51 aircraft for cannibalization pur- | 1, 574, 670. 00 75, 000. 00 | 6/30/48 
poses. 
PUBLICATIONS Trade: Application of Most-Favored Nation Treatment to 
Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and Other 
Department of State International Acts Series 1821. Pub. 3339. 3 pp. 5¢. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Civil Aviation Mission to Venezuela. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1804. Pub. 3308. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Vene- 
zuela—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Caracas 
March 22 and 24, 1948; entered into force March 24, 
1948. 


Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1832. Pub. 3335. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Norway— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Oslo July 3, 
1948; entered into force July 3, 1948. 


January 23, 1949 


Agreement Between the United States and Belgium— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Brussels July 
2, 1948 ; entered into force July 2, 1948. 


The Foreign Service Institute: Catalog and General Infor- 
mation. January 1949. Department and Foreign Service 
Series 4. Pub. 8351. 36 pp. 15¢. 


This catalog contains information on the program of 
the Foreign Service Institute and the courses of 
instruction which it offers. 

Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 

to Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and 

Other International Series 1822. Pub. 8331. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the United States and Den- 
mark—Effetced by exchange of notes signed at Co- 
penhagen June 29, 1948; entered into force July 2, 
1948, 
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